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The Seminar recorded In this volume, devoted to Inter-universlty 
co-operation, was the third In a new series Inaugurated by lAU at ll e ctid 
of 1071. Each of these seminars, of course, has been a co-operative mt^r 
prise. They aim to deepen International discussion of common problems 
ft»d thpy try to do this In particular universities where these problens are 
of special significance at a given time* International discussions often go 
aground because they are too abstlract, too generalized. It i>|lmpprtant 
therefore to link them ds closely asUgS^lblc to real sltuatioi 
The third Seminar was focused on co-operation itself ai 
problems which it is now raising and which pall far a new a[ 
could be no more suitable place for discussions of this kind 
versity of Belgrade.^ It not only practises co-operation on 
scale but also takes an active part in the work of the League pf Yiigoslav 
Universities and In the organization of the seminar entitled The Uqiiversity 
To-day^ held each year In Dubrovnik. 

Information about this seminar will be found In the text of t 
but. it perhaps should bo stressed here that the Dubrovnik Semi: 
titutes one of the most useful and continuous instruments for 
operation and contact between university people which h^ye ejclsted In 
Europe since the Second World War. 

The* welcome extended to the lAU Seminar In Belgrade Surpassed 
even what could be expected from such remarkable precedentt. Tliere 
was even;«a danger that it might encourage a purely enthuslafJtic rather 
than a critical approach to co-operation. The critical spirit of tlief Yugoslav 
participants managed to overcome this, however, and I am glqd to have 
t}]is opportunity of expressing the Association's gratitude to a\l of therh. 

Tliat gratitude must also be extended to the participants an 
who came from many different parts of thp world to exchange 



on tile new 
roach] There 
an tile Unl- 
veify wide 



r<5port 
'ar 6on8- 
rect co- 



4 observers 
experience 



attd set out their views. In doing so they have given Important service 



to the wofld university community and helped lAlJ to do its 
eftectlvely. > 



work more 



Yeli Merikoskif 
President 

International Assocljitlon 
of ITnivcrsitles. 




INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
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Tlxc Seminar rcporkd upon In these pages look place from 6 to 10 May, 
1974. 

Decisions conieniing Us ofj^nigiallon were taken by the Administra- 
tive Board of lAUlln 1973 and 1974;>'Papcrs by some of the participants 
were prepared In adWanee and earlier studies byj A U made In 1959 and 1968 
werc^ also distrlbutld. 

Participants wtre chosen In view of their direct personal experience 
, inducting projjiammes of co-operation, and this report, It Is hoped, 
\yill be of RoryiciTTo all those engaged In similar activities, 

Tlie Seminar opened on Monday, 6 May, Pro/cssor Stevan Gaber, 
Rector of the University of Skopje, extended a warm welcome to the 
participants on behalf of all memltf rs of the League of Yugoslav Univcrsilics, 
Tlicy Were specially pleased to b Associated with the Seminar and dellgUtedl 
that the University af Bclgrad^had been Invited by the International^ 
Association of Universities to act as jt's host, 

Tlie Secretary-General of lAU, Mr, H,M,H, Keycs, thanked those 
present for ticceptlng the invitation to taite part in the Seminar's work. 
Tlic President «nd Administrative Board of the International Association 
Were most grateful to them and to the Rector and other members of the 
University of Belgrade Tor their generous help and liospltallty, 

^ I t was agreed the Chairmen ^fol* the working sessions of the Seminar 
^1©^ bo Professor J. GllgorlJevltV ^rpfessor K,A. Rybnikov, M, Maurice 
BJfftior, iMr. R,C, Griffiths, Mgt*^ G, Lccicrcq and Sir Hugh Springer, and 
tljfajl the report should be prcprired by the lAU Secretariat, 



The work of the Seminar began with the fallowing remarks by 
Mr. H,M.R. Keyes: 

**Jnlernallonal university co-operation Is, of course, the main purpose 
of lAU and the Association has already devoted a number of studies to 
it. Co-operation is a very broad purpose, however, which can serve as a 
label for a variety of activities, among which ehoiecs have to be made. 
Not so long ago the criteria for making thejse choices appeared relttllvely 
simplje. liiey mainly had to do with erfectlve ways of using scarce resources. 
Urn .lm|)lication was that Internationnl co-operntlon was intrinsically 
good In llMf^^pernianently on the side of the angels. It was recognized 
that it could be rather wasteful at times; badly planned; hampered by ) 
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bureaucratic procedures; incompetently or negligently administered; 
unrealistic In Its objectives— but all these short-eomlngs were redeemed in 
the eyes of most people by the international character of the effort involved. 
"Ihtemationalism" was good, and though it is difncult for good to prevail 
In an imperfect world, no one would have wanted to suggest that inter-, 
national co-operation could ever be the ally of evil. There Is perhaps less^ 
certainty about this now, and the new questioning led the Board of lAU ^ 
to put the subject forward again for discussion. i 

It must bo admitted that there are widespread suspicions nowadays 
that the angds of co-operation may have been. infiltrated by a few devils 
in disgiiise* Perhaps, to.be somewhat philosophical about it, \ti might he 
said that there is a deeper relationship between vice and virtue tharf-wc 
usually caye to admit,. There has been an element of what may \)c called 
«*charity"^ in some programmes of co-operation, since they In part took 
the form of the rich helping the pbor. Now eharity has long Dccn presented 
as an unadulterated virtue, but in our age of greater diffidence we have 
come to realize that charity can indeed be adulterated by hidden forms of 
assertiveness that seek to take advantage of the rejection, humiliation or 
misery of otlicrs to rpako them physically and psychologically dependent 
upon benefactions,, and the benefactor, The helping hand easily becomes 
a dominating hand, even if it did not wish to be this at the outset. Subtle 
questions of this kind now pose serious problems in the fjicid of international 
co-operation and particularly in programmes of assistance. 

It would be generally agreed among university people that no dkect 
political string should be attached to programmes of educational assistance. 
But the fact is that there are more ways of wielding influence than by 
straight political control. A culture cannot easily be separated from its 
structure and its instruments, among which language is perhaps the most 
important one— arid it has even bedn doubted whether science Itself— not 
science as a Set of more or less related discpveries but science as It Is actually 
taught, produced and prac>lsed— can really be abstracted from the socio- 
logical conditions in which It emerged and continues to emerge. This 
means that structures — whether scientific or cultural— cannot bo trans- 
ferred from one setting to another without important consequences. Now- 
adays this is generally recognized as a truism. 

It is also worth mentioning that many nations do In fact lictually 
wish for their cultures to be modified and stimulated by injections from 
foreign ones— and there Is certainly no harm in cross-fertnizatlon. But 
it is a process which it Is difficult to control, and there Is a,lways a danger 
that the receiving culture may be stifled, rather than stimulated. It not 
only becomes temporarily dependent but loses even Its power to reconquer 
its Independence, for It loses the power to think and feel Independently, 
to Invent and formulate Its own mode of development or to create a society 
In which its members really feci at home, A world debased by uniformity 
•might be gradually produced by such processes. The well-meaning 
Internationalist might argue that such uniformity would mal«e for easier 
mutual understanding, but In fact It destroys the very posslblllty,of self- 
understanding and there can be no mutual understanding without self- 
understanding. Large masses of people with at least superficially similar 
attitudes and aspirations arc far easier to manipulate polltlcfllly, economi- 
cally and commercially. If such a process were pushed to Its extreme, 
an almost wholly predictable >**world market" would be created, and the 
winners in such a process areaiot difficult to identify. 
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All this might sound like a warning against International university 
co-opcratlon, but It Is only a warning against some of Its dangers. Uni- 
versities cannot exist without International co-operatfon and almost every 
university department or faculty, in any country, depends heavily upon 
university work done In other universities In the past Or at the present time. 
As is pointed out In a smaii brochure describing our Association "univer- 
sities musfby their very nature live In a state of lnl;ematlonai association. 
Their horizons are as wide as knowledge itself and they must strive to 
attain some^ grasp of Its immqnse resources. In all places and In all ages, 
Tliey live In part by borrowing from each other /j\nd the work they do 
gradually becomes their common property, fogcthep the/ maintain and 
enlarge a common intellectual treasure house." If this In true, universities 
are clearly Instruments for mutual understanding between cultures, peoples 
and nf^tions and they must play this rOic as fully a$ possible. . 

cThe notion of mutual exchange, however, j)fcsupposes the existence 
and reeognltlpn of dIfTerences and several consequences seem to follow. 

Firstly, reciprocity Is very Important in c^-opcratlon and this will 
bo the theme of one of the Seminar sessions. 

Secondly, co-operation can be seen both as q[ means and as aaend and 
this makes-It very difflcult In certain cases to determine Its proper place 
and scope. To build up a lively, perdeptlve an^ generous world-wide uni- 
versity community Is an end in Itself. It Is part of the purpose of all 
jiunivcrsitlcs, but In a number of situations It 6anoniy be pursued cautiously, 
for the bigger purpose can only be fully achleyed If others are achieved 
beforehand, lliere Is no doubt, for example* that co-operation Is made 
easier by the use of a common language. It could be argued therefore 
that universities Which gradually abandon the use of an international 
language such* as English and switch to their national language can'be secn^ 
as obstructing international co-operation. This point -was made at our 
second Seminar, ati Kuala Lumpur, which discussed, amonfiLothcr themes, 
that of The VnivcrsUy, Language and mtional Identity, It wdj emphasized, 
for instance, that a nation cannot take full possession* of Its mental and 
spiritual resources except through its own mother tongue. Tlie use of 
thc^ mother tongue enables It to affirm Its own Identity and In fact to enrich 
the inteniational cdmmunlty by bringing an original and unlifue cOntri- 
butlon to it. Tills Is one of the cases where the Immediate objectives of 
co-operation should Jje secondary to more long-term ones. ' But there are * 
plenty of others. For Instance, the unlflcatlon of university structures 
and study programmW can eertalniy help, the exchange of students and 
teachers, but If It Is pushed too far It might In the end deprive such exchanges 
of anyreni purpose. \ / 

The third consequence Is that co-operntlon, so far as possible,- must be 
the <vork of universities themselves. ^Tliey know their own needs better, 
than anyone else, and ate perhaps more sensitive to the deeper needs of 
the community than gov^nments, which arc almost always at grips with 
immediate problems. Saying this, of course, dpes not mean timt govern- 
ments, and the great inteHiation^i organizations for co-opcra/ion,- ought 
to be excluded. In many eases they alone can provide lluj resources 
required and they can ais^) pjWide useful.criteria for judging the value of 
particular programmes. No 6w would ask that governments should bo 
silent about inter-universily co^-operation on the contrary, ihcy should 
be asked lo assist universities and university people in carrying out plans 
In which the unlycrsJtljjjUJicniMslJU^ the promoters and principal 
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agents. A number t)f these problems will be diseusscd In- the session 
devoted to Frametp6rks fpr Co-operatiori. • 

The Criteria for the Evaluation of Co-operation evidently dcijcnd^ 
entirely on the purpose whieh one attributes to eo-operation itself. It 
seems elear that these eriteria must be applied at several levels. 

The first is that of the felationshig of a programme to its Immediate 
objeetives. Has it, for example, suceecdcd In ereating in a new university 
a sueeessful department of physics? Has It stimulated, new teaehing 
. methods? lias It encouraged useful research? Hj^s it arranged for a 
rational utilization ol shared equipment? 

The fieeond level Is that of the adaptation of programme$ to the develop^ 
ment needs. of a country, where these can be adequately defined. Tills 
' Is the level which, qUltC legitimately, usually Interests governments an^ 
a number of international organizations. A programme may suec^d, 
for example, In Creating a good school of Greek studies^in an Alrlcmrnni* 
verslty, but the government of the country In question may welLhaVe Its 
doubts as to whether this should be a priority objective. Tlil^ perhaps 
an extrt»mc example, but it sho\ys that tensions and even cmitradletlons 
can arlsc-betwcen thoic fifst two levels of cfvaluatlon, X 

The third level Is that of long-terra effects, and is/pro)i)al;ly the one 
^Jiich raises the most formidable difficulties. It Is j/mMer of knowing 
|low deeply co-operation afTcets the life, culture and ptfwcrs of original 
creation of a whole society. In this, questions yliavc to be asked, 6vcn^ 
about the consequences of programmes which can be considered as desirable 
In terms of the first two levels of criteria. The installation In a Country 
of a university which runs wifll, which tri^ns the doctors .and engineers 
and all those whom the government and tlie economy need, bxji which Is/ 
essentiaUy bull./ on a foreign model, docs tUfs notiinWolvp a risk of preventing 
the country fn6m developing Its pwn education^ models Its own cuRu/aI 
pattern. Its Avn type of sociah structure and \economIc organization? 
Tills inhibiting cfTect is likely to be all the {?rekt^r if the new university / 
is a resounding success In lis first achievenicntsljtf -K ' ' / 

All these problems need to be very carefultt^^Mudied by nnlverslUw$. 
llieir full implications are not easy to assess by llidse of us Who come fr^ni 
countries where universities have been eslablislkd( ;for a very long t;nie.. 
We may well be In Uanger of exaggerating the sciUejpf intellectual and eco- 
nomic (lepcndencc In Africa or In Latin America^ for Instance, even /when 
wc arc anxious not to do this and believe that ^e are carrying out a 

helpful task: ^ ..J , , , 

Qiiestloninf^s of this kind are no>v*vcry wldcSpti«ad and by no means 
limited to the lAlJ Secretariat though by virtue of Its dally contaa| 
with tlicm It is particularly awnre of thoir Importance. Our Seniln* 
cannot hope to provide clear and unequivocal answcVs to all of them, bijt 
It may help to clear the ground and dispel some misunderstandings. OUr 
Secretariat's task here Is to compile as faithful a record as It can of your 
discussions. But these will only acquire their fulU significance when put 
Into the context of many mbre years of vigilant ^elf-questionlng and self- 
examination by all those concerned with 'the 'dajf-^o-d^iy work of co-oper- 
ation. In the long run, some of these problems may no longer exist. In a 
world where "assistance'* will have been replaced by free and reciprocal 
" "co-oporatlon". What ran we do to hasten the ^arrival of that kind of 
world? 
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THE PURPOSE AND SIGNIFICANCE 

OF 

INTERNATIONAL UNIVEQ^ITY CO-OPERATION 

On behalf of Professor J, GligoAjevic, who was unable to be present at 
the first j^art of the session, Profedor Miroslav Popovi6, Ptd-Rector of the 
University of Belgrade, took the cfair and called on Dr. Prem Kirpal and 
Dr. Cueoas del Cid to present tffir papers. 
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DR. /PREM KlRVJfiL 

President, Ii/tltute of Cultural Relations tl^ 
and/Development Studies 
New Delhi 

I should like to^'hjrgin iny sliort statement to introduce the large and 
broad theme of the mirposes andslgnlflc/incc of Inter-unlversity co-opcratlon 
by quoting brleflj^om a nlemorablo speech made by one of my illustrious 
compatfiots, PaDjfilt Jawaharlal Nehru, before tlKS General Assembly of 
ahe United NaRons at Its 16th Session on 10 November 1961. In that 
speech, Prlmo/Mlnlstcr Nehru made his suggestion about the worldwide 
obscrvancc^f Internationa^ Co-opefatlon Year In the following words : 
"Hic^ssentlal thing about this world Is co-operation, and even today, 
betweeiyCountrles which are opposed to each other In the political fields 
and ollicT fields, there is a vast amount of co-operatlpn. Little Is known, 
or lit^tfe is said, about Oils coropcratlon that Is going ot), but a great deal 
Is si(ld 4bout every pQ^/;^><^*^nnict, and so Ihc world Is full of this Idea 
that the conflicts gj^^^^and to live on the verge of disaster. Perhaps It 
would be a truer ijclure l^lft co-operatIng elements In the world today 
were put forward'^nd we were made to think that the world depends on 
co-operation and not on conflict... It has been suggested that perhaps 
"is Assembly might resolve to call upon all the countries of the world to 
a year, not to speeches about peace I do not think that Is much' 
ootr but to the furtherance of co-operative activities in- any field, poli- 
tical, cultural, and whatever fields there may be, and there arc thousands 
of fields. Tliat perhaps would direct some l)t our energy and some of oiir 
thinking to this idea of co-operation, which would create an atmosphere 
for solving the problems more easily... Tlie practical approach to this 
problem is sucli that the choice offered to the world is: co-operate or perish/' 
Nehru made Ills suggestion in the context of the world's political 
climate In >vhich tensions and con filets prevailed and were daily highlighted 
by the media of mass communications. His concluding' words apply 
equally to the present situation of the university In a world of revolutions 
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nil both education and communication. *Wq can say today: Thq choice 
offered to the university Is: co-operate or stagnate, and for an InstltutonI 
like the university, entrusted with the noble pursuit of truth and human 
► y^^lucs, stagnation can 4)(i worse than perishing. 

• ' •* - 

iVic Neei for Inter- University Co-operation 

Since the university alms at the pursuit of truth, the creation, trans- 
mission and dissemination of Icnowledge, the cultivation of human values, , 
and tixe refinement of the human spirit through fresh creations In tlio 
fields of the arts, the humanities and the sciences. It must coM)perale with 
individuals and organizations Involved In the same concerns. Inter- 
university co-operation should be Inlcnso and cxlcnslvc, depending upon 
* the' means ond modalities available and possible. 

In actual practice, however, llie university .tends to become a closed 
establishment, wallowing In its own mission wlilch Is oftfcn the maintenance 
of a traditional status quo, failing to co-operate even with Its next-door 
neighbour. Vox example, the hundred and odd univcriiltlcs of India need , 
to co-operate with each otlicr, but actually tlicVo Is neither any strong 
motivation felt nor cVen a modest practice of such' co-operation, 'fills 
failure at the national level explains to some extent the slow advances 
towards international co-Operatlon. In fact, there iif often more co-oper- 
ation at the international level than at the national level. A deeper study 
of the failure at the national level would be Interesting and fovcnljng. . " 

'Hie subject of inter-university co-operation Is vast and complex and 
g^encrallzatlons are of lltUc value. My remarks will be confined to the 
purposes and significance of inter-unlvcrslty co-operation between the 
institutions of the so-called developed, largely western world and the 
developing countries of the so-called third world. ^ i 

Tlie uiilverslty of , the developing countries Is 'often derived pmi 
western origins and continues to 'be an imitation of its original protoytpc. , 
Its power Id create and innovate Is extremely feebl<s^;il«TtTSl non-exisicnt. 
It clings tenaciously to the forms of Its origin wIUkuiI (leveloplngjnny 
capacity for changes of substance and (julck responses to changing sofehil, 
Intelleetmil and ethical needs. Unlike, most western Institutions, ItUias 
not been aIHe to adapt Itself to new requirements and tends, therefere, 
to function In academic Ivory lowers of privileged esCablishnients oul^ of 
toucli with the quick lempo of change and the ImTeaHing. iiulsatlon o|llfe 
In tlie larger society around. ' /v 

'Hie university . In the developed countries still refiecls the/j>|)irlt 
and finvour t)f* western liegeniony and projectjj the power and concerns 
of Indufilrialized 5ocieties in spite of the avowed universality of Its mission. 
ItJs conscious of the elitist structures and policies of the newly Indcpendeiil 
eountrtcs whose leadership Is derived from ll« own alunnii, remaining 
Isolated from their larger societies In rapid tamsltlon. Consequently 
Its new relationships with tlie universities of the developing? countries 
are conceived In attitudes .of assurance and the spirit of superiority, a 
kind of communication between tlic parent and his ofTsliool. llie nature 
and style of co-operation resulting from this llmitntlon introduce an element 
of unrealltv Into tlic BitiUitlon. The exifiling patterns of co operation 
are designed to maintain the traditiohai set-tip while innovation Is tlie 
urjpent need of developing countries, involving a radical transformation 
of the bistlluilons derived from the traditional past. The key to the 
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nealth and strength of inter-university co-pperatipn between the developed 
and the developing countries lies in its capacity to generate and support 
innovations that are needed urgently to. link the university to the larger 
societies around it and to imprcrire the relevance and quality of its perform- 
ance^ V 

The urgent need for inijovations is common to all develeping countries. 
I shall elaborate briefly by describing thje Indian situation in general 
terms and then referring) to two |xamples of sucicess and failure in the appli- 
cation of international^ university co-operation to concrete attempts at 
reform and innovation^% My statonent will be concluded by drawing two 
lessons from past expediences and projecting into the future ^rom the 
trends and possibilities now emerging. 

The General Setting 

. \ ' ■ 

Innpvations jn all spheres of national life are needed urgently by old, 
traditio®al societies of. Asia struggling to catch up with the rapid changes 
Jid n|w vistas suddenly ojp^ed to contemporary man in a world now 
T^ore, unified than ever by thpnexorable march of science and technology^ 
and|tjhe spread of common^ideas and universal human values. This 
situation which is often described as thie process of modernization is con- 
fraritef^ by all developing countries of Asia. Tradition must adapt itself to 
the/ne'w forces Vf change or perish: the challenge faced by the Asian, count-^ 
ries is 'nothing short of ibuilding upon the roots of their old cultures modem' 
societiels ih tune^ with jnew aspirations and exploiting the immense possi- 
bilities generated by the scientific and technological revolutions of our 
tii;nes. To meet this fateful challenge, developing societies, often largely 
illiterate and extremely poor, require intelligent, resourceful and bold 
leadership. The urgeift need for a new elite gives special importance an^ 
: -urgency to the nature and quality of higher education at the university 
tevel^mi' the transformation of institutional structures inherited from the 
/ colonial or feudal past. Innovation becomes a matter of survival and'th^ 
essential condition of progress. The university plays the key r6le because 
it must train hew types of teachers who should be innovators in all spheres 
of national activity. , - 

TW odds against innovation in general continue to be heavy in the 
de^^kfping countries of Asia. Traditional modes and institutions are 
ham togchange and the path of modernization is not easy in the absence 
of ad^fmte arid right type of education and the essentiial infrastructure 
of materiaUand moral development. The revolution .in commumcation 
has dis^uit)ed the stability of traditional societies. The explo^|| of 
num^|ps-:i^uni versifies has led to the selective principle of Concentrating 
rscarce resources on building up a few centres of excellence rather than 
JWistributinglresources equally among "^ever-increasing number of insti- 
tutions. Trip respective claims of elllientary education, middle level 
education, hlfehef edjig^iion and adult education are seldom estimated 
Qorrectly in ttons-^sociaNneeds and the requirements of development. 
The links between these levels and their efTectiye co-ordination is not 
adequately explored and clearly established^ Policy decisions emerge 
haphazardly out of a welter of circumstances and complexity of pressures, 
responding more to the exigencies of the mome'nt than to carefully prepared 
and long-term plans of development. 
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Policies are, therefore, often based on \^^ishes and slogan?, and seldom 
oh objective understanding of facts' and motivations. Within the frame- 
work of political life and power structures, universities and educational 
establishments are comparatively weak and educators ^e seldom given 
the status and re^^rds that go^to civil service administrators and other 
bureaucrats and professional groups. The political strength and national 
authority( wielded by education ministers and university rectors are often 
a decisive^a^t^J-^^ change and innovation, but it is rare for 

these dignitaries to coiS^nand such a position. * I ^ 

Higher education is often fragmented and placed under the control 
of various goverrunent departments such as Educiation, Health, Agriculture, 
Labour, Commerce, Industrie^ and Defence. In some countries even a 
bifurcation between science ailti technology and general education takes 
place. The co-ordinating machinery is either non-existent or ineffective. 
This state of affairs mars thorough planning as well as effective economic 
implementation. Above all H leads to a failure to integrate higher education 
in national planning, resulting in ^employment of graduates, wasteful 
duplication of efforts and lack of adequate mobilization of scarce resources. 

Paucity of material resources is undoubtedly a great obstacle to inno- 
vations that often cost moneyi Increasing populations, sjow growth- 
rates of economic development, and the rising cost of university education 
have caused a fall in per capita expenditure on higher education while 
large expansion of numbers goes on at increasing tempo. JLittle is left for 
raising the quality of the university after the pressing claims of mass 
education at all levels are met by political leaders. The growing awareness 
of the value of higher education in terms of investment in econojnic and 
social growth and its central plaCe in the development of human resources 
will certainly lead to larger financial allocations, but for a long time to come 
sufficiejit money will not be/ available and mpre reliance will have to be 
placed on better planning, greater efficiency in implementation and the 
development of the skills and attitudes required for resourceful management 
and purposeful change. It is in these directions that international univer- 
sity co-operation can render most vajuable service. 

The widening g^p between planning and implementation is in fact 
the most c<«cial problem of reform and innovation-^nd mgney is not the 
only factor responsible for the present state of affairs. Educationists in 
tlte developing countries of Asia are poignantly aware of the glaring gap 
between thought and action which ha& assumed thie proportion^ of dijk 
epidemic and is listlessly accepted by all concerned }n a continuing mood 
of despair and fatalism. Reports and recommendations abound and 
commissions and. committees confer perpetually to examine the same 
problems; the innovative action that emerges from these exercises is remark- 
ably smaiU and it is even iaccepted cynically by those in authority that a 
full and genuine implementation was never intended. The stains quo 
persists tenaciously till its irrelevance and unworlcability make it meaning- 
less. Better planning, action-oriented research, wise and speedy imple- 
mentation with constant evaluation in View, the method of decentralization 
both in planning and in implementa:tion, and a spirit of dedication on 
the parf of those responsible for higher edtcatioh are sorely needed 
for giving reality to reform and a fair scope to innovations. 

There is much talk about the spirit of dedication, which is frequently 
referred to in clifch^s and platitudes that have become the stock in trade 
of politicians wbo continue to pronounce oh all educational problems 



without sufficient understanding of their complexities and implications, 
land especially of the needs and aspirations of those directly concerned in 
the process of education — students, teachers and administrators. Lack of 
sufficient involvement in the nature and process of change on the part of 
young people, their teachers and parents, administrators, politicians and 
policy-makers, results in confusion and inertia. It is a most discouraging 
^ign of the times, and little is attempted to develop meaningful communi- 
Ip^tion, mutual -participation, and smooth cb-ordination that are needed 
to generate a new sense of purpose and co-operation. Educational author- 
Jties and universities continue to bp relatively weak elements of national 
establishments and receive insufficient attention and backing from public 
opinion and from the makers of overall policies and dispensers of public 
resources. In this state of. neglect, confusion and fear, the universities 
lose any vitality they may have possessed and cling to their rights and 
privileges without manifesting any strong will for change and improverpent. 

The .resistance of vested interests to change, and especially the deep 
Conservatism of the imiversity persist tenaciously. There is urgent heed 
for change from within, but tjie signs of accepting and creating new ideas 
are not encouraging. The interferfsnce of governments in university 
affairs is matched by the indifference and passivity of universities. The 
dependence of the university on government increases, the interference pf 
political parties. often creates vicious situations, and within the govern ande 
iof a university there is little scope and few incentives for experimentation 
and th^ search for quality. Petty intrigueis and power politics are rife 
in universities and they iare far from setting standards and propagating 
values for the larger society. Hardly any significant attempts have been 
made to link the university with the community around, and the academic 
ivory towers often shelter mediocrity and a suffocating emptiness. The 
fresh breezes of change seldom blow into these places. 
' While the use of new technologies for opening up liniversities to the 
fast accumulating knowledge and its changing relationship to the life and 
values of contemporary man is now easily Within the reach of reformers 
and innovators, little has been done even to promote the methods and faci- 
Mities of self-edupatibn, and to bring within the fold of a university the larger 
community in search of lifelong^ducation and thus establish crucial links 
between formal and non-formal education. The student-tea(iher relation- 
ship needs some drastic changes and a fresh orientation, but these develop- 
ments are nowhere in evidence. There have been some considerable 
improvements in the emoluments of university teachers, but their increasing 
involvement in personal research and public affairs weakens the most 
precious elements in education, the intimate contact between the teacher 
and the taught. Yet television can today bring the most dynamic teachers 
closer to a vast audience, and modem libraries and computers open new 
possibilities for self-education. 

Finally, ?n India as in other countries of Asia, and in other parts of the 
world, the new attitudes of youth to society, expressed in apparently 
different forms and manifestation of discontent, but sharing basically a 
common outlook of humanity and sincerity, must influence the develop- 
ment of new patterns of higher education and the r61e of the youth in the 
transformation of society. The so-called Student Revolution of our times 
calls for a better understanding of contempgrary youth and the fascinating 
problem it presents to society. There is need for closer communication, 
deeper understanding and^imaginative action on the part all Of concerned 
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in the process of higher e&ucation. This is ohe of the major challenges ot"^/^ 
the coming decade. / 

The difficulties of innovative action in universilii^es generally I have 
mentioned are t re fleeted in the various efforts to bring about change. ' 
Inter-university co-operation has been used in these eHorts and hjpTndeed 
often provided the motivation and the capacity for innovation. J refer 
briefly to two examples of success and failure highlighting the difficulties 
as well as opportunities. . ^ 

I. — The Establishinent of Centres of Advanced Study in Indian. Uni- 
; y^fsi^es ] 

Th^, irinoe^^atfon for building several cehtjes^f advanced &ti^fiy at a' 
number jbf Indian universities in order to strengtHfes^DostgradUate studies 
and research has met with considerable success and Mukrates tl^e efledtive- 
ness of international co-operation,j Vj ' ^ 

The need for developing a fe>y centres of excelle^ice at Indikn univer- 
sities arose from the fact that rapid quantitative expansion was resulting 
in the multiplication of a large number of mediocre institutions. In order 
to specialize at the postgraduate^ level Indian students were compelled to 
go abroad in increasing numbers for doctoral and post-doctoral work: 
Political pressures in the democratic set-up both in the.States of the Indian 
Union and under Union Government itselMed to a rapid increase of uni-, 
versities and colleges. The socialistic and democratic policies of the 
State militated aglainst the establishment of private institutions requiring^ 
large expenditure on the part of students. At the same time it was reco- / 
gnized that at the higher levpl of education a process^of selection was ine- 
vitable and exceptional merit should be nurtured for strengthening the 
top leadership in different branches of national activity. Originally the 
» idegL of setting up a national utifyJ^rslty possibly in Delhi with international 
standards of learning was seriously mooted and the Fpl-d Foundation 
expressed its interest in giving Substantial support to such a venture. 
This idea, however, was soon given up i;n favour of selecting a number 
of well developed departments 4n various universities and upgrading . 
these to centres of advanced stud^ in different subjects. It was felt that 
this project would result in a wide distribution of centres of excellence in 
different regions, and avoid the possibility of concentrating the best aca- 
demic resources at a single national university. ^ The scheme was proposed 
and elaborated by the University Grants Commission with the help of top 
fexperts in various fields of research and study. It was commended by 
the Planning Commission and approved by the Government. 

An important fe^ature of developing the centres of advanced study 
was to develop closer association of these selected departments with the 
best centres outside India. For this purpose the assistance of Unesco 
was sought and some help from the United Kingdom throu^ the British 
Council was secured. There are no\^ more than 30 centres of advanced 
study operatitti^ in natural sciences, technology, social sciences/and huma- 
nities. The i&temal a'S^stance makes it possible for outstandmg scientists 
and scholars to visit th^Indi^n centres from Jime to time and to work 
with the Indian staff. It also enables Indian scholars and professors to 
spend periods of study abrQ|# With Unesco's assistance a large number 
of academicians from the U.C^S^R. have visited the Indian centres. British 
and American professors have also participated in this scheme. 
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^ Tiic innovation outlined al^ve has been a conspicuous sticcess and 
it is;expected tl^t the 30*-odd centres of advanced stud^f ^vill soon be 
increased substantially and In this \yay standards of post-gradtiale studies 
and/esearch mised. The success of this innovatlon^t the:level 6f higher 
( education In Ipdia has also iliade some In^aet upon the educational policies 
of qtber AsJan and African countries which adoptjed the same strategy 
for raising university standaj?ds. ; \ 

• ". ■ ' f*^. ■ ' 

\\ ~ The Introduction of the Semester System at the University of Delhi 

■ ^ 

One of the,»mdst deplorable features of Indian education has been 
the system of examinations as inhe;rited from the past. Examinations 
encouraged -cramming and. made educational programmes uninteresting 
ai)d unrealistic, A single public examination at the end of two or three 
years* course would<<ietermine the faie of a.student. The system resulted 
» in the comparative neglect of studies by students for a major part of the 
university course, depending Upon the spurt of two or three months' 
cramming immediately Jjefore the public examination. The nature of 
question papers Set and the methods of imparting instruction through 
lecture not^s made the educational process something of a farce, In^^j^iich 
a system Indepentfcnt thinking was riot encouraged and originality of 
inUiative and experlniej(ltation was at a discount. 

After independence the Ministry at Education made several efforts 
to' reform the systetn of e^caminations and through it the programme of 
studies at the universrUcs. N'Hie example of the United Slated was found 
to be of great ^valu^ ^d several American specialists visited |;he univer- 
sities and educational planning cenljTes for this purpose. Eventually It 
was decided to introduce th6 semestdr system on the lines 6f ithjj American 
universities in the four Central Universities under the contjfol of the Union 
Government. These Central Universities are located at Dellji^ Benares, 
Allgarh, .and Shantlniketan. Specialists from American universities and 
Indian professors visiting Americap universities co-operitted in evolving 
the reform. ^ * 

.The semester system was introduced recently at the University of 
Delhi. Unfortunately, the experiment ended In a fiasco as student 5agitators 
Ii\terv*(5ned and disrupted the holding of the semester examinations. 

The semester system was intended to reduce the burden of ^single 
public examination by distributing the courses over a period of ibur or. 
six semesters. As such it should have been welcomed by the students. 
On the other hand, the students thought that the authorities were imposing 
four or six examinations on them instead of the one examination* held 
previously. The failure of the reform was due to the*fact that while a tiew sys- 
tem was Introduced, its implications were not fully worked out: for example, 
conditions for regular and sustained work on the part of the students were 
not developed at the universities and the old habit of cramming just before 
the examinations ^ntinued to prevail. The books required for weekly 
assessment and regular semester work were not ^\\\2ih\Q In the libraries 
and the large number of students in the affiliated colleges and university 
departments could not receive adequate advice and supervisien fromKijni- 
versity lecturers. The fate of this innovation which survived In a very 
limited form brings out the need for developing all aspects of a new activity 
and making sure that the essential infrastructure of reform Is built up 
carefully. It also shows the imperative need for better communication 
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betwec^ policymakers who decide upon reforms and the students for whose 
benefit .such innovations are introduced The element of international 
cd-operailon involved in the attempted reform also wciit wrong and 
well-meaijing specialists from outside did not grasp the wholeness of the 
situation. 

Such «fcxamples of success and failure can be multiplied. Numerous 
exchanges Tof professors and students take place in many ways. Visits 
of educationists, teachers and scholars are arranged under the Government 
of India's cmtuml agreements wi^li foreign countries, iliotably the agree- 
ments with ihc U.S.S,R, Yugoslavia, France and Federal' Germany. 

Similar exchanges taki? place with the UnltOd Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth countries.- there is a large variety of co-operative pro- 
grammes with the American universities. Contacts wit?h Japanese univer-* 
sities are just beginning. The\UNDP projects and the Unesco programme^ 
also generate s^e inter-uuivfersity co-operation. Successes and failure^ 
of the type refle<;^ted In the two\ examples given above Occur In most of thO 
co-operative verit^ures. Apart from the centres of; advanced study at uni-^ 
versities, foreign <iQllaboralion iiivolvlng university' people occurs in several 
areas, such as medical education and research, home science, agricultural 
universities, institutes of technology, national science laboratories, rural 
higher education, \pducational planning and research, and ^eclallzed 
institutions In the'flelds of management, designs, mass- media, Itfnguagcs^ 
etc, ■ i : ' \ ' 

From the Indian experience; ofiinternational university co-opterht ion 
in its varied forms, three lessons of sdriic importance can be drawn: \ ^ 

1. From the standpoint of uuiVers'itles and other institutions of re^rch 
and higher education the aspect ot technical assistance for developr^jcnt 
is the predominant feature of international University co-operation. Tiie 
building up of centres Of advanced study succeeded by utilizing the technical 
assistance aspect. Specialists, training facilities and equipment froni 
outside were coveted, ^d received. flX^ United Nations' style of giving 
assistance dominated the process of co-operation which Itself remained 
subsidiary to the rathW formal and delicate relationship between the donor 
and the recipients, ^^e United Nations* way of technical assistance has 
^ certainly brought ne!^ resources to the developing countries to satisfy 
their own felt needs,'!Dut It has not generated International co-operation 
in the true sense. Technical assistance added to the existing systems and 
strengthened weak anjfl laifguishing efforts; but real co-operation among 
university people wa^ needed for Innovations and new undertakl^igs. 
Co-operation for change and Innovation did not take place; the action for 
technical assistance was welcomed but Its volume was meagre compared 
to the magnitude of the needs. 

* 2. The style' anA mechanism of technical assistance have dominated 
the scene, resulting i^i the Increasing government control In co-ordinating 
diverse efforts and d6ntrolllng the activities ^of external agencies. The 
universities have heep the passive actors, responding to the calls of co- 
ordinating bodies set-up by governments, rendering or receiving aid, but 
rarely getting Involved In an overall Unlversity-to-unlversity co-operatlo^ 
between Institutions of the affluent and the economically backward count- 
ries. For the developing countries In urgent need of Innovation and trans- 
formation, the style and strategies of technical assistance, to the extent 
tliat they existed In any form, were Inadequate and disappointing, and 
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their human impact Nvas negligible. 'Flic universities qI the developed 
countries did not gain in reputation either; the use of uhiversit'y resources 
their establishments of political power and industrial wealth made 
them suspects amoiig the radical elements of their oyti' societies and the 
nationalists at the receiving end, 

In-^he developing countrieji government control of influence from 
outside becomes harrow and vigilant, restricting the fi^ee flow of scholars 
and ideas > even in societies which had been remarkably i)pen. True co- 
operation is the real victim, and the universality and independence of the 
university sufler in the process of an increasing obsession with strait jacket 
technical assistance methods and operations. 

3'. The result- of this state of affairs is the unfortunate loss of initiative 
by the* university 'ta developing co-operation with its counterparts in other 
cultures and societies. UniversUy-to-univcrsity dialogue is different and 
inter-juniversity co-operative programmes between the developed and the 
developing countries are even more rare. Tlie Leviathan swallows all in 
the name of national interest and national security. Signs of protest or 
nonconformity from university people are conspicuously absent: this 
contributes to the decline vof the university in society, the extension of 
nationalistic and bureaucraVie barriers to the free flow of ideas, and ihe 
strengthening of bilateral action at the expense of multilateral programmes 
under, the auspices of Unesco and lAU. » \ 

The present situation of international university co-operation is far\ 
from healthy and promising. The power gap between the developed 
and the developing countries gives rise to' fears, suspicion^ and defence 
mechanisms which encourage isolation. For instance the Indian open 
.society of the last'' decade tends to shrink within itself with threats, actual 
or imagined, of gross misuse of foreign money for corrupting the intelli- 
.gentsla, the gathering of Intelligence for the requirements of power politics 
and the suspicious penetration of research and scholarship Into the sensitive 
areas in which national Integrity is weak and vulnerable. The gap between 
affltience and poverty inhibits co-operation and only a common quest for 
quality of life and human values can overcome the gap manifested in 
comfort and consumption. The urgency and complexity of internal prob-» 
lems in the developing countries lead^o the neglect of the university 
and education gets low priority in at tent mn as well as resources* Problems 
of communication, complicated by linguistic difflcultles, cause further 
obstacles. In the context of these forces inhibiting co-operation, tl^e uni- 
versity remains ti^aditlonal, static and inward-looking. ^ 

Fortunately, however, tSiere are also new and emerging forces favouring 
inter-university co-operation. From Iho three explosions of knowledge, 
of numbers and of expectations the university is under pressure everywhere, 
and complacency and inaction are no longer possible. New challenges 
as well as opportunities arise from the twin tasks of the building of lasting^^ 
peace and human solidarity, ahd the pursuit of development for quality 
of life, Tlie need for new leadership and more relevant values gains urgency. 
Thq communications revolution and the new technologies of education 
open out possibilities that cannot b^^^^ored. Global problenis of science 
and technology and new tasks for the management of the planet confront 
all mankind. Pollution, environment, ecology, oceanography, hydrology, 
population control, space , exploration, food, health, energy resources, 
education and youth problems -ai^e no longer mqre words and slogans. 



The claims of cultural diversity have to be reconciled with the actualities 
of technological "unlforn;ilty. For us the challenge is no less than the 
blending of science and $pirituality into a new humanism that takes* care 
of social order and social justice as well as the needs and aspirations of the 
inner man. In the midst of all this pulsation of life and multiplicity of 
problems the university cannot stand still. It must respond adeqiKOcly 
or wither away into insignificance. Co-operation heconfQS the condition 
of survival, and Jilso the way to reform and renewal. 

In spite of o\ir staggering .problems of poverty and shortages, and the 
relentless battle for decent living standards for rapidly growing populations, 
we iHi India, and' I believe elsewhere in Asia and the third-world countries, 
still pin our hop<? and retain our faith in the rdle and mission of the univer- 
sity to create new knowledge and human values and to pontrljbute slgni- 
flcantly to the process of development for quality of life* Undoubtedly 
the same faith prevails elsewhere, and out of this universal respect for the 
communities of scholars that seek truth gnd decency, a grqafer and largdr 
chapter of international university co^opdirat ion, could enjergc rapidly. 
To bring together the universities of the affluent and the economically 
handicapped countries in efTective and imaginative enterprises many 
things need to lie .done. Co-operative activities need to be focused on 
certain clear and important objectives, such as the launching of wisely 
planned innovations, , qualitative Improvement of academic pirogrammes 
and university management, better planning and reform ot education, 
both formal and ndn-formal, iTjpaningful co-ordination and dissemination 
of research and greater reciprocity of exchanges, highlighting the r61e of 
university youth. A specially proiAising sign of the times is the recqnt 
movement towards an international university nbtwork reflected in the 
concept of the United Nations University, The strong support given 
by the developing countries to the proposal for establishing the United 
Nations University network is signiflcant. 'It underlines their faith in 
gaining equality and developing their oWn centres of excellence through 
the method of Inter-unlvcrslty co-operation. One hopes that Urlescp 
and lAU will play the leading rdle in this development. Some centre for 
collecting data about co-operative programmes and dissemliffSting It regu- 
larly and systematically is clearly an urgent need, which/could be appro- 
priately flUed by lAU, Unesco and lAU could also promote the develop- 
ment of clusters of universities around tlie^world to co-operate for»speclflc 
tasks and activities, related to developments. Such clusters, operated 
with a measure of flexibility and spontaneity, would further the objectives 
of the United Nations University without running the risk of setting up 
rigid and formal institutional structures and methods of action. 

Finally I should like to come back to where I started this statement 
and the reference to the launching of International Co-operation Year. 
Siich events arc merely symbolic, and tend to become a ritualistic habit 
of the United Nations Assemblies and Cqfnfercnccs. However, it might 
be a go<M idea to observe in the near future a World Universities Year, 
highllgliting the achievements and potentialities of co-operation among 
the uijlversities of al! regions and cultures, initiating new and importarft 
activities, and dedicating a minute friw>HTJTrof funds used for peace-keeping 
and material development to the nolrfc cause of developing inter-university 
co-operation. If the one world of tomorrow is to become a wality and 
Uie gap between affluence and poverty Is to be narrowed by raising both 
matorial stimdards and the quality of life, the universHy, as the most 



universal of national institutions, must make notoble contributions to thii 
transformation. 

Dr. RAFAEL CUEVAS DEL CID * 
% Secretary-General, Central American University Confederation 
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INtRODUCTORY REMARKS 

The Latin American Context 

The ideas and considerations which make up this paper relate to 
Latin America and, mjfre specifically, to universities in Central America, 
for it is impossible to exhmine this topic in a world setting. Each university 
has its own social context and, being part of the superstructure of society, 
it largely reflects national structures. In much the same way, the purposes 
of international co-operation should correspond to the realities of particular 
university situations. Co-operation between countries which have reached 
a high level of social knd economic development cannot bo the same as » 
co-operation between countries -which are still partly dependent, and, 
consequently, retarded In their development. Nevertheless, it is quite 
possible to refer in general terms to Latin American universities, and 
certainly to Central American universities ; these tire linked by the simila- 
rities of their situation, they share cpmmon purposes, and have at thelr^ 
disposal bodies for co'-operation with clearly deflncd organizational struc- 
tures, functions and purposes. 

A New University for Latin America 

A very brief historical note seems necessary here. ' The Latin American 
' university was bom during the Spanish colonial period. In its 'development 
It thus followed the Spanish model but later adopted the characteristics 
of the Napoleonic University. The political emancipation which occurred 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century did little to change this and the 
Latin American university continued to flnd Its inspiration in the European 
model. However, after the second decade of the twentieth century the 
Influence of North America began to make itself felt. A product of the 
dependent -state of Latin American countries, this influence continues 
to increase. The consequences arc obvious: it encourages the training 
of a kind of professional manpower which does not correspond to the 
needs of the society In which tlw> university is set; the organization of 
teaching, research and administralJon continues to draw closer to the 
North American model; **developmcVjt" programmes arc usually heavily 
backed bvj[sircign funds (and almost Always associated with heavy obliga- 
tions ^vj^^lSldl§*Q^t the national reallt^ of the university), etc, etc. These, 
In a ^ord, are pVhlems of dependence. 

It may be recalled that the partj^lar characteristics of the Latin 
American university were acquired ip^xafml^s a consequence of movements 
for reform and transformation, which first began to emerge sliarply at 
the University of Cdrdoba^ Argentina, in 1918. Since then the Latin 
American university has had its own particular stamp. It Is not necessary 
to refer to all Its characteristics here, but mention should be made of the 
most Important: a) the autonomy of the university, expressed in the power 
to set up its own governing and administrative bodies, to use Its resources 
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as It wishes, and to define the guiding principles which It judges necessary 
for,' university teaching, research and extension activities. It should 
be noted, however, that this legal autonomy is not as a rule accompanied, 
as U should be, by financial autonomy, b) significant student participation 
• In the decision-making bodies of the university. First there was the 
struggle, now won, to obtain the student **third"; later, came the struggle 
for "parity" (numerically equal representation of academic staff and stu- 
dents in 'university decision-making bodies). But a growing wave of 
^interventions" by dictatorial regimes has recently challenged the rights 
and achleveifients of the students. 

The Latin American university, llkoall other universities, is constantly 
called into question. All authority, all knowledge, all forms of organization 
of teaching and research, etc... are examined to appraise their effectiveness,^ 
relevance, and legitimacy. This, as Darcy Ribeiro has said, has led to 
a total rethinking of the nature of the university. And It Is obvious t^at 
no attempt can be made to examine the purposes and the significance oh 
international university co-operation without first clarifying t^e putpos^ 
and significance of the university Itself. / 

An analysis of the present university situation In Latin ' Am/frica 
and an examination of the thinking and attitudes of Us members (dcadeipic 
staff, administrators and students) reveal a strong desire to dls^ver a 
new. kind of university. At present, however, they only have cWar Idiias 
about what they do not want In their university, but this Is norrnal In the 
IniVial phase of any major transformatibn. What they wish U to become 
in /the future remains unknown. 

/ This Is why the following statements are stlM uncertain (almost hypo- 
tUeses); their sole purpose is to reveal the main characteristics of the 
rupture, and, in doing so, indicate the general direction in which the Latin 
American university of tomorrow should develop. 

In the first place, Latin American countries (and hence the greater 
part of the university, community) have become aware of their situation 
of total dependence. This Is evident In all fields; In particular In the economic 
one (exploitation of natural and human resources by powerful countries, 
proliferation of "multinational" firms; Inequality of terms of trade; pro- 
liferation of excessively expensive foreign technology; total dependence 
on International marketS*^also dominated by the powerful nations, etc., 
etc.). Confronted by this, there has grown a feeling of total rejection of 
the situation of dependence, and a dcnire (still largely lacking tangible 
form) to achieve real independence. 

As a result of this dependence and of the structures maintaining 
it In the diflercrit countries, the peoples of Latin America exhibit all the 
characteristics of significant backwardness: malnutrition, illiteracy, diseases 
of every kind, enormous social and economic inequalities. It is only 
to be expected, therefore, that Latin American universities seek the best 
means of remedying the situation. Of necessity, these means will be 
linked to liberation from dependence, to replacement of Ihe old structures 
and to the search for new ways In which the university can act within 
the community, etc. 

The existence of dictatorial regimes can be considered as a by-product 
of such situations of dependence and of the backwardness which results 
from them. In their presence university autonomy plays an 'important 
r6le. It provides a refuge for freedom of expression, jL,;c|Jatlvely Impartial 
setting for the serious examln^ion of national problcnp^;^.and a favourable 
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climate for the discussion of ideas and the developmc|it of rigorous and ^ 
profound thought. From this, it follows quite obviously that, almost 
without exception members of the Latin American university community 
consider autonomy to be a valuable' fns^rumen^ serving the transformation 
and independence of the countries no less than the particular purposes 
of the university. / 

Such situations — and mdny others .almost all resulting from neo- 
colonialisnn — encourage the main sectors of the Latin American university 
to seek new fields of action wHfck will make possible the^ fulfilment of 
national aspirations. 

u Let us examine some of them: 
A New Significance for University Functions 

New Functions for the University ^ 

New functions must be added to the traditional tasks of teaching, > 
research and ^^exf^nsion". The^most important is doubtless what may 
be described as the social function of the university. Consequently, 
the nniversity can no longer confine its activity to the mere transmission 
of knowledge nor even to the search' for new knowledgq and its diffusion. 
The fund of knowledge represented by the university Tilust also serve as 
an instrument of social change. Teaching must no longer take the form 
of the magistr^} lecture, perpetuating a mechanical transfer of knowledge. ^ 
It must be enriched with material drawn from the reality of national life< 
New forms of teaching will appear; among them and most important,' 
In my opinion, those whidh see the whole country as a field fgr professional 
training. Technical training plays a secondary r61e. Basic multidisci- 
plinary education^ in direct contact with the realities of national life, « 
will be sufficient to produce a new kind of graduate with a thorough know- 
ledge of his country's problems. This may alsp help to check the "brain- 
drain'': graduates trained in the particular setting of their own countries 
would no longer present a temptation to consumer societies, which demand 
a highly sophisticated kind of technology. ' 

With regard to research^ particuljir emphasis should be put on social 
research, although this should not imply the total abandon of pure research. 
Latin American scholars must acquire Cl thorough knowledge of the peoples 
of their countries. 

Similar considerations apply equally' to what is known as university 
"extension". Culture will no longdSr simply be communicated to the 
masses, but will be created in contact wiUi them. Phenomena such as 
illiteracy co;Litd disappear rapidly, if a conscious and conc(}rted effort 
were to be made by the universities and the people. 

Consequences • ' 

The concomitant of such new functions must be the emergence of ^ 
new kind of Latin American university. Within this broad perspective, ^ 
the following purposes could be assigned the university; ' ' f 

a) the fostering of a sense of responsibility in the minds of iQ\ mom|)ers 
of the university (academic staff, administrators, students); b) the trainhig 
of a kiad of graduate suited to the conditions in which he will be required 
to serve; and who v^ill at the same time be a real agent of chanfte; c) the 
more rational and above all, more Just use of the universitjfi« financial 
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resources; df) the creation of genuine teachers and real rescfarch workers; 
c) the creation of ^ tighly elTectlve and flexible form of university admi- 
nistration, dynamic and Imaginative and hence the antithesis of a burfau- 
cracy; f) such a university whose domain extends as far as the frontiers 
of its country or region cannot long elude political commitment arid the 
critical and stlf-crMiQal awareness which constitutes Its vital link with 
the people, or escape Its obligation to put fin end to dependence, .to back- 
Miordness and the maintenance of an Injust status quo. 

Purposes and Significance of the New Latin American 'University 

Jn the light of the above consideration^ (which, as already pointed 
out, are intended to interpret the aspirations of the Latin American uni- 
versity community), the university in these countries woujji have hs Its 
purposes: a) to do its best to help its country (or. region) bring to an end 
the present stat^, of dependence; b) correspondingly, its mission may be 
defined as helping to enable man to livf as man, enjoying the means necessary 
for a dignifleii existence and for self-fulfilment; c)'to thi^ end the university 
must regard' itself as/an ititegral part of the people to whom it belongs. 
This new relationship wiil m4kc possible a multidisciplinary and Integrated 
form of education, the training of po|Uical awareness for change and the 
modlfleation ^f the mental attitudes of the university c6inmunlty;i>d) the 
traditional functions of the university and Its new functions must acquire^ 
a completely new significance; e), consequently the university must assum^ 
In full Its political r6le. Its social comm"ltment and' lts critical and' self- 
critical r6le. • 

The significance and importance of this new university trend in Latin 
America are clear. '\ > " 

Purposes and significance or international university co-qpERATiON 

Purposes ^ , 

Against the background of the numeroys references made above to 
the Latin American university situation. It may now be stated that the 
purposes ascribed to the new Latin American university should also be 
those which inspire inter-university co-operation. 

These may bo summarized as serving the country (or region) as well 
as possible, in order to brtng to an end the present state of dependence. 

Conceived In this way, the purposes of international university co- 
operation will have numerous consequences for the very nature of the 
university and Its activities. >^ 

The Nature of the University: ' y: 

In this field, international university co-operation should ahiwc all 
be •Concerned ^Ith the following: X 

a) University Autonomy or Co-ordination with the St^ae 

It has already been stressed that university autonoip^V remains a' 
fundamental value in almost all Latin American countries. Here, a 
distinction should be made between real autonomy and purely formal 
autonomy. - > 

• At the level of international co-operation, studjcs should be made 
to reach a clear definition of the concepts of real and^rely formal autono- 
my, of the npf'pssary variants of autonomy approfW'iate to each country 
^md region, and of the respons|bllltles entailed In tjKc exercise of autonomy. 
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Also In need of deflnitlon are the necessary co-ordination betweefi the 
activities of the autonomous university and those of the nation, and the- 
extent to which university participation In national planning is desirable. 
In fapt, the Union of Universities of Latin America and the Central American 
University Confederation both regard the defense of the autonomy of 
their member universities as one pf thetr most iiiftportant funptions. Tliis 
principle has been effectively applied by the CSUCA (exclusion of uni- 
versities where there was outside interference) presence of its governing 
Council and other measures, whenever ^lutonomy or university auth^ities 
seemed to be ii^ danger; defence of the human rights of members of the' 
university community, and, in gener&l, of Central Americahs, etc.). 

The action taken by the CSUCA in this area can serve as a model 
for international university co-operation. 

Some of th(f political events which have taken place recently in Latin 
America demand a new appraisal of the question of autonomy. The 
assumption of power by governments committed to a positlye transformation 
of the realities^ of Latin American countries has led, in some cases, to a 
limitation 6f autonomy, in order to co-ordinate university participation 
In the task undertaken by the State to achieve change. These new situa- 
tions must also be studied in the framework of international co-operation, 
in order to define the limits of real autonomy* which, without -compromising'^ 
the processes of change, will allow the university community lo deflnc 
its own r61e. 

LtJgal autonomy, in^any case, is not enough." Universiiy centres must, 
enjoy flnancial Autonomy. There are numerous methods of ensuring 
this and these should also be studied by international organizations con- 
cerned with interunivcrsity co-operation. 

b) Responsibility of the University: itsi Commitment to Society;. 
its Political and Social Consciousness. 

The commitment of the university to sopiety of which it forms part 
should find practical expression. International university co-operation 
should therefore study the various methods of action the university com- 
munity can use to support and encourage popular aspirations: practical 
relationships with workers and peasants, education of all social classes, etc... 

Social 'Consciousness can result from the establishment of , new kinds 
of relationship "between the university and the people. For members 
of the university community it is the concomitant of a sound understanding 
of thu reality of each country, of its relationships of production, of its 
problems, etc... 

In order to m'hievjL» these purposes, international university co-operution 
should pay particular attention to developing studies in the social scienceK 
and to examining the ways of putting them into practice. Tlxc Central 
American University Confederation has a Central American social sciences 
programme (research, teaching, seminars, periodicals, etc..) and is joint 
sponsor, with the University of Costa Rica, of the Central American School 
of Sociology*. ' * . 

c) University Organization. ' 

The training of a new kind of graduate, who is not only a technician, 
hilt an educated man, calls for a total revision of the old organizational 
patterns. Tlie existence of faculties should i>e questioned, and faculty 
"privileges" must disappear once and for all, as -should ail structures 
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leading to the compartitientalization of knowledge. The new graduates, \ 
limned in close coiitact with social reality, equipped wlUi multidisclpllnory 
or' transdiselpllnary knowledge-— can only bo produced In o university 
„whlch offers a wide range of possible Combinations and whi&li trains men 
capable of serving the free society of the future. 

in .this field, ^hcre ire many opportunities for International liniverslty 
co-(ltoorati'on. These Include not only the creation of reglpnal centres, 
but afto the exchange of information, of students and of academic staff. 
All this within the Latin American region, in OTdcr to avoid producing ill- 
adapted graduates and to ensure that thfey, Remain capable of responding 
to the Social reality In wliicU they llvd*, ind o:^ transforming it. 

In Cer\tral America, tiipi'c arc ajiurpbcr of centres servjng the wholo 
region and. In some caScs, •.Central Am^irican students are even able to 
carry out their practical or fll^ld work In their own countries undcrQiupcr^'^^ 
vision. The Faculty of ^Vcterigary McdIelnc.Srfd Animal Husbandry Jn* 
Guatemala, for example, allows . students from other countries in 'the 
regiori to do this. ^ ' • 

Teaching: 

A now kind of university demands, wltlxout any ^loubtVa jiew kind 
of teacher and a new kind of student. As fat as the tca;clior \t concerned, 
the important thing is to modify his training^jand, in doing so, nis attitudes. 

Tliisila another fruitful area for Latin American university co-operation. 
There is a need to train a now kiml of unlvejc^ilty tcadier, socially conscious, 
freed from the InHuence of false hierarchies, skilled In social science f^jsearcli 
techniques and conversant with field study techniques and methods of - 
t,e|imwork, etc... Tliere is undoubtedly xin urgent heed 'to bring together 
the most enlightened minds from the countries of the region to discuss 
ways- of training this new kind of university teacher. 

^faraUel to the study-* of new teaching n;|cl.)iQd5, thou(ilit should be. 
givtfn to new methods of evaluation of studies;^ , Aiid even the validity 
of evaluation itself should be questioned. 

In this parenthesis, referenqo should be made to past-graduate studies. 
ITioy, like cverytliing else, sliould be called into qucsllbij. To what extent 
are thiby really necessary in Latin America? In the ophilon of the author, 
post-graduate studies remain necessary, but they should be regarded not 
as constituting ••superspecialization" but as falling within the same perspec- 
tive of commitment to society whfch should be given to all unlvcrsily, 
people* They may also constitute the driving for<*c for unlvprslty teachers 
to re-strain themselves. Here again, such postgraduate training should 
take phic& ln the graduate's owr| country or i«;oni& cjijoyin^f similar Condi- 
lions and not in. universities in countries with ft inuth higher loyel of iJocinl 
and economic development which arc only likely to ''deform** hliU. 

In order to fulfil its purposes, Intcrnaiidrtal university co-operation 
ought to study ne\C' methods of organizing postgraduate studies. 

Research: , .. 
V A new concept of the university must certainly i>rovlde an important 
place for research. U is time that the Latin American university com- 
munity asked itself what k^nd of research and what kind of research worker^^^ 
it really requires. Ajwirt from pure scientmc research which is costly 
and rarely of practical 'relevance . it is not infrequent to find generous 
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financial suppj)|t^Usually from foreign sources, foj* research projects which * 
are of no yfe'to the. country in which they are carried out. 

A ncvw. concej^^^f the mission of university research calls first of all 
for research to be overtaken in fields chosen freely by the country concern- 
ed or by its universities, as integral parts of their programmes and not 
selected on the basis of the availability of foreign financial support. 

It is difficult to speak in general terms of the fields of research likely 
to be of interest to all Latin American countries. Examples can be given, 
however, of several kinds of research of obvious utility: a) social research, 
bas^d on the increasingly accurate techniC[ues being made available by 
the. sociali sciences. This type of researcti is needed most urgently in 
econoifiically backward countries, moreover, it does not cost as much as 
j^raditional "scientific" research and does not require specialized training 
li^c&t^rayzed^ institutions generating cultural ^ependenc^; b) research 
nature in dur countries is another field ^ekerally almost completely 
neglect^^^^^^^unSsipsearch in the field of natural resources (renewable 
or non-r^^waroe) SigJ^^^^^ a solid l^asis for governments to for- 

mulate policies to pi^tect valuable nattiral'resources from irrational exploi- 
tation and from the voracious appetites of international business concerns. 

• This is an area in which university co-operation must not simply 
follow up the recommendations already made; it must also seek to promote 
research in the fields which are really relevant to the basic task^ of freeing 
Latin^ American countries from dependence. 

rhs/ matters of finance, ds in other fields, .the basic policies of CSUCA 
'set standards which may serve as an example: 

"The Confederation will accept flnaiicial support only for programmes 
^wkich it has itself established^ or for which the initiative came from its own 
organs. In the case of co-operation .with bodies outside the Confederation, 
such bpSies-may not intervene in making decisions about the programme; 
jior may they impose restrictions, of' any kind (Article 37); "In no case will 
the co-operation of oDtside bodies be allowed to infringe on national 
sovereignty oh-^ignity^ or , university autonomy** (article quoted above); 
"^'Wheft outwde ilnancing is necessary it may not cover more than half 
" of the totaJ c6sf ^f the programme" (article quoted above), 

University "Extension": ^ 

Some preliminary remarks are necessary: a) the word "extension" 
is used less and less because it leads to confusion and because of the implicjt 
contradiction vis-^-vis the new concept of the university. « 

If the limits of^ university's activities already reach to frontiers 
of its country it ev||Jently cannot perform an "extension" function; on 
the contrary, any cultural activity it carries out for the people or the 
masses will be an integral part of its own function. ,The term "extension" 
should therefore be replaced by "service", "cultural activity" or some other 
^^ression; b) in some universities, moreover, the designation "extensiSn" 
has been wrongly applied to "supervised practical or* field work" or jtp 
'/social, service" which students undert^e in rural areas during their 
fmat' yfeafs of study. 

Despite terminological difficulties, there is no doubt that the activities 
ipw designated in many universities as "university extension" or ''cultural 
diffusion" should be contirtUed and expanded. In both the Central Amer- 
ican and Latin American regions, the task of "university extension" 
gnd of "cultural diffusion" have been matters for international university 
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Study. The First Central American ]^eetjng on University Extension was 
held in Guatemala in 1971; and special mention must be made of the 
Second Latin American Conference on Cultural Diffusion and Extension, 
Mexico, February 1972, at which a number of important studies were 
presented. Reference should be made in this connection to the work 
of Angel Rama and of Darcy Ribeiro (protagonist of the "modernist? 
tendency in the? university in opposition to the "revoluttonary"). 

Administration: . ' 

Whatever the type of university, one of the tasks of the administration 
is to provide supporting services for the other functions of the university. 
However, despite this relatively secondary r61e, it is quite evident that 
tW successful exercise o.f the principal functions of a university depends 
to a considerable extent on the effectiveness of the administration. In 
recent years, therefore, the universities of Latin America have been seeking 
to itnprove their administratipn. - 

This trend should certainly be followed in setting up a^new kind of 
university, subject to the condition that the administration , should be 
as light, as flexible and as efficient as possible. It should^ addition 
possess the lively imagination neede^ to resolve the thorny problems 
raised by a university no longer enclosed within the con^fines of its own 
walls. 

In response to these new demands, international university co-operation 
can play a r61e of capital importance, in particular by bringing together 
ther experien^^gained by individual universities in setting up new pro- 
grammes in this field- Frequent meetings of heads «f different administra- 
tive services, the establishment of regional. information-cc^jjitres, the creation 
of mechanisms to facilitate transfers from one university to another, etc... 
will withojit doubt contribute to the , establishment and improvement of 
administrative systems. 

Various initiatives have been taken in this field in Central America. 
One of'tl^e most imporUut. has been the establishment of the Office of 
Registration and Statistics for Central American Universities'; This 
Office will permit a solution of the thorny problems which arise in matters 
of "equivalences'', of "recognition of qualifications", and of continuation 
of studies in other universities, etc. 

Social Funlfjlion: 

If the university is conceived in a different perspective, it -^s obvious 
tJiyL all its functions will take on a new sense and new dimensions, leach- 

research, extension and administration must be conceived in terms 
of the principal function of the university. 

In addition, numerous functions may be defined within th^ framework 
of the true social function of the university. Within it are grouped the 
other functions of the university. The following examples may be given: 
a) the study of national problems; as a rule these arp taken up only sporadi- 
cally by universities^ — usually in the form of "political!* problems and 
more rarely as true national problems. Although some universities are 
legally required to study national problems ' (and in some cases this is 
written into their constitutions) the fact remains tha{ they do not do so 
as systematically or as rigorously as the gravity of the problems demands. 
The author, when Rector of the University of San Carlos of Guatemala, 
proposed the establishment of an Institute for the Study of National Problems. 
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The purpose was first to identify the major problems af the country on 
the basis of intensive social research> then to classify them in order of 
priority. Multidisciplinary teams and units of the Univisrsity would 
later make a rigorous and systematic study of the problems with the object 
of proposing to the government and its organs valid solutions to them. 
It is intended to establish a similar programme for the Central American 
Region as one of the new activities of CSUCA. b) if universities take 
seriously their task of tackling national problems they will be able to 
demand that they should be present when systems of national planning 
are drawn up. In such circumstances their presence would be fully justified 
and of considerable value, c) in carrying out their social function (and 
, particularly through the ongoing study of problems and the proposal of 
solutions to them) universities can help to provide the peoples of the 
region with a healthy political awareness, d) through this social function 
of the university a sense of belonging to a people can be regained and its 
true cultural and historical identity can be rediscovered. These are only 
a few examples. 

In the field of international university co-operation this is yet another 
area in. which the Centraf American University Cc^nferedation can provide 
examples which merit attention. Under the Social Science Programme 
a number of problems concerning the Social structure of Central America 
have been, studied, including questions of land tenure, for example. In 
April 1974 the Secretary-General proposes to hold a meeting of members 
of the university community, wonters and peasants from Honduras and 
El Salvador tx) study — -from a non-govemmental standpoint — the causes 
and consequences of the armed conflict between the two countries and to 
examine the* possible consequences of peace. A similar discussion has 
been .started as a result of the establishment of, a Latin American Study 
Group comprising scholars in different disciplines from a number of Latin- 
American countries. These and many other achievements are the results 
of Central American university co-operation. Similar initiatives, could 
undoubtedly he taken -at all levels and especially at the international 
level to promote the serious and disinterested study of the problems besett- 
ing the world in the Matter part of the twentieth century. 

Conclusions: 

If^the highest function of the university in Latin America is to be 
defined as "seeking to the utmost to'help its country (or region) to overcome 
the present state of dependency*- — of all kinds and their consequences 
(backwardness, exploitation, etc.) — then this purpose should at the same 
time be at ^hp. forefront of international university co-operation, at least 
in so far as concerns the universities of Central America and of Latin 
America in general. To some ext^t thesfe objectives will also be shared 
by other countries which are still colonies or which continue to be dependent 
(neocolonial). Reference has been made to various wa;^ in which such 
objectives can be reflected in the traditional functions of the university 
as well as in new functions, particularly what has been described as^he 
social function, and finally an outline has been given of different ways in 
which international university co-operation can adopt new methods of 
co-ordination and new ways of sharing experience. 

^ "Although this may, git first sight, appear -to be a costly process, it 
is likely to be far simpler than that of "nivcrsity organization at present, 
and will ultimately permit a much more rational deployment of university 
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resources which are always scarce in the face of the growing demand 
for higher education. 

Significance 

While reiterating what has been said with regard to the new Latin 
American university, it should be added that if international university 
co-operation is embodied in a new concept of the university it will acquire • 
a new significance, that of maUing a positive contribution to the improve- 
ment of life and the upholding of human dignity; to the search for new 
and more just forms of society and with this the true establishment of 
peace based on justice. . » 

■ n- ■ ' ^ <• 

Discussion 

Professor Gaber took the chair and opened the discussion. 

Dr. GoMA said that, quite clearly, co-operation , could not be regarded^ 
as a panacea sufficient in itself to remedy the two handicaps which so 
often afflicted universities in the third world: intellectual dependence and 
institutional stagnation. One way of helping to overcome them would 
be to establish a centre of excellence in each university in the hope that 
this would gradually revitalize and reconstitute the entire fabric of the 
institution. Rather than spreading its efforts thinly over a wide area, 
the international community might try to concentrate on helping these . 
centres of excellence to consolidate themselves and develop their activities. 
Of course, it Would first be necessary to identify potential centres and 
international meetings such as the Belgrade Seminar could be of help 
in the task of exploration and discovery. Publications could also be of 
assistance and lAU might wish to re-examine its publications programme 
to see whether it might serve as a platform for individuals engaged in 
innovatory experiments to make their work more widely known. 

Professor Dischamps agreed with the speakers who had pointed out 
that the university was an integral part of society and^could not be dissociat- 
ed from it. This was a relatively recent discovery, but nevertheless a 
fundamental one. The age of the ivory tower had gone its way and it 
followed from this that university activity in general, and co-operation 
in particular, should be conceived in terms of society as a whole and of 
overall historical circumstances. If this were not done, co-operation 
might well fail to achieve its purpose and lead instead to still greater 
dependence. As the Secretary-General had implied, co-operation must ^ 
be approached with a measure of healthy scepticism, if it were not to lose 
its essential characteristics. 

Yet it was^o less important to remember^that the university had 
its own values and responsibilities for teaching and research, and that it 
could not relinquish these without betraying its mission and ultimately 
destroying the very basis of its social action. If, in its desire to be 
"modem", the university severed links with its traditions and ceased, 
for example, to be a repository of culture and intellectual independence, 
if it put itself entirely at the mercy of the fleeting present, it would deprive 
itself of the/ means of fulfilling its mission.. It would, Jherewe, be a 
mistake for the developing countries to think that they could rejecj outright 
the university traditions of the. older countries. - 
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Dr. Saito, speaking of the links between the University and<:Sjociety, 
recalled that university autonomy had been one of the topics dllcussed 
by the lAU General Conference in Tokyo in 1965. The problem still 
existed, since tmiviersities^ in Japan at least, were tending to seek shelter 
behind thie defences of autonomy in order to Isolate themselves' from society. 
A new balance had to be found. 

Professor Gaber, while agreeing thi the university was clearly an 
integral part of society, said that society should not necessarily be Identified 

''^wlth the ruling regime of the moment; it embodied its own Internal contra- 
dictions which were reflected on an International leveL This was the cause 

^of a complex situtation which must be taken Into account; co-operation 
could not afford to ignore the political climate, and .a wide-ranging spirit 
of tolerance was essential. The motivations which led to _cjM)peratlon 
alsVs^adr a profound influence on Its content. In short, co-operation 
posealin a specific form the general problem of the rejatlons between 
the university and politics, t'he elements of which varied considerably 
from one situation to another^ Some regimes which sought to base their 
conduct on scientific criteria might, for example, react vigorously If a 
university questioned the validity of th^r basic principles! In Yugoslavia, 
universities and students were generally of the. opinion that the university 
should retain Its critlcivl^^'ftAictlon. 

Dr. Ribbing felt that, in discussing such complicated questions, it 
was essential to employ a systematic approach. ♦ 

To start with, agreement should be possible on certain principles, 
particularly those concerning peoples' right to independence, human 
solidarity and the profound unity of mankind,, It should alsa be possible 
to combine these anct'oitse Ihem as a basis for defining major purposes 
^whlchJebuld be divided iiitq subpurposcs. The rdle which the university 
might play with regard to eilich one could then be examined and the pro- 
blems which might be encountered .could be identified. Tlie analysis 
ot these problems and of their compieix variables could lead to the definition 
of the action to be taken and of the elements composing this actions. 
It might be more difficult for those concemOd to reach agreement at "this 
level, but agreement at all levels was not a|)solutely essential. What 
Really mattered was that the areas of agreement and aisagreement should 
be revealed ^Icarly by a rigorous analysis of the problen^^ ^.' 

Mr. GniFFiTHS felt that one matter called for clarification. The 
impression was sometimes given that any form of governmental aid or 
assistance was suspect. Yet such aid could be beneficial, appropriate 
to the circumstances and free from political pressure. This- mu^l be 
clearly stated. 

If government funds were available,, they should be'^welcomed, accepted 
without hesitation, and every effort made to use them as effectively as 
possible* Certain precautions should, of course, be taken.' 

It was desirable that government funds should be made available 
in the form of regular block grants, not tied to any particular programme, 
«n4 that they should be administered by a body separate from the govem- 
men^^ln-question. Tlie r61e of such a body should be limited to the estab- 
lisAtnent of contact betwoln the co-operating universities and to providing 
lull^or pat;tia,l firiancial support for the programmes they agreed to set up. 
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Preferably^ the process should begin witly^ie **assisted" iji^versity for- 
mulating its needs. Following this, a uilwersity should be found which 
could help to meet them. In any case, the main dialogue should take place 
between the* universities concepied, and not between governments. It 
was up to the universities 16 ensure that the action agreed upon was 
acceptable to their goveriiments. Finally, it was important to ensure 
that academic staff seill on missions of aid and assistance should And their , 
experience interesting and profitable. This was one form of reciprocity* 

Sir Hugh Springer spoke of the importance of multinational co- 
operation between universities ^ouped into associations such as' ACU. 
Political pressures could be TT»ore easily avoided in 9. multinational setting 
than under bilateral aid programni^. Through the scholarships it admi- 
nistered, its information service and its appointments serviced for university 
stall, ACU was able to stimulate the exdiange of persons, of ideas and of 
experience. The need for these woulck continue even when aid and 
assistance were no longer called for. CuUure lived by exdiange and to 
borrow from foreign cultures was no cause 'for shame. Indeed, history 
showed that peoples transformed the cultures they borrowed ffom and 
often created something quite different in doing so. 

Dr. GoMA stressed the importance of mutual respect not only between 
co-operating universities, but also between univcrsithss and governments. 
If governments mistrusted universities, or if universities^^aced themselves 
outside the national community, co-operation itself mightM^ecomc suspect 
and its very basis undermined. 

Dr. Holland attached special fmportance to the free circulation 
of individuals between different countries and different universities. This 
was perhaps the best way of ensuring the movement of ideas and a living 
dialogue between cultures. *The support of foreign students through 
scholarship programmes had quite clearly become Indispensable. But 
it was also desirable for students to be able to travel freely, at their own 
expense. In order to avoid disappointments and wastage, however, 
everything should be done to provide them with accurate information 
about study abroad and to guide them in their choice of programme once 
they reached their destination. Students should be encouraged to rcturA 
to their own countries on completing their studies, and it was advisable 
for their goycmmcnts to remain In contact with them during their stay 
abroad to ensure that they did not bum all their bridges. 

. Dr. Ribbing fcJt thul the question of th** purpose of co-opcriition 
was of essential relevance to the work of the Seminar as a whole. It 
should therefore be examined as systematically as possible. The major 
purposes of co-operation should be-denncd and then broken down into 
jjub-purposes. Numerous fields were open to co-operation. So far, the 
Seminar had concentrated on co-operation which sought to transfer know- 
icuge (aid or assistance), and to deepen mutual comprehension by tlnr 
movement cif people and of Ideas. closer analysis was'>^ necdcd^of 
the implications of ea6h of these purposes. '\ ^ \ 

' Mr. Keyes said that co-opcratlon was a matter of continuing concern 
for lAU and he' recalled that, at earlier meetings, the study of alms an^ 
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purposes had received speiyiu attention. At this point in the discussions, 
it would p^aps be well lo stress the importance of tolerance in the defini- 
tion and pursuit of the purposes of all fjjpns of international co-operation. 
' .No one should be obliged ib renounce nis convictions in the name of co- 
operation, and indeed ido-operation became impossible, and, for that 
'/ ihatter, rneanlngle^si^if jone of the partners claimed a monopoly of the 
truth. Unanimity of opinion was by no means necessary for the effective 
pursuit of purposes Jbintly^eflni^dajid^cepted. The Dubrovnik Seminar, 
which was organized annually by the?%cague of Yugoslav Universities, 
might bo quoted as an example of this, xfew'e, an air of tolerance provided 
a favpurable climate for exchanges betweenjmen and 'women coming from 
t the most Varied intellectual horiicons. 

Professor Disguamps said that tolerance and openness of mind wdre 
all the more, necessary since the international community was composed 
of a widc^ variety of societies, some of which formed regional groups. At. 
the present time, they shared more questions than common convictions. 
As Dr. Cuevas del Cid had pointed out, universities knew less about 
what they really wanted than about what they did not want. Sometimes, 
\ all they knew was that they wore not what they wanted to bo. Despite 
the diversity of contexts, all concerned should give thought to what a 
. university ought to be. It must bo recognized that the university always 
had its own special mission and, could not seek to do everything, since 
this would lead to failure to do anything of value. Tf it carried the pursuit 
of diversity too far, It would run the risk of becoming amorphous. Its 
main concerns were With teaching and research, but It was never easy to 
define the exact limits of these two tasks. The university should not 
lessen the rigour of its training to the point of transforming itself Into 
a sort of kindergarten for adults, nor should it reserve its teaching for 
small elitist groups engaged in abstract speculation. Without abandoning 
fundamental re'stsarch, it must address itself to practical issues and, through 
a critical approach and the 'discovery of new knowledge, help the community 
to overcome the handicaps of Ignorance, sickness and scarcity. It should 
not provide an excessively general education, teaching almost nothing 
about practically everything, nor should It Indulge in the kind of over- 
specialization which taught practically everything about almost nothing. 
In short, It must clarify Its position and, from Its conception of Itself, 
deducc!^et of aims. These In ttim would have^a direct bearing on the 
purposes t)f (%»©peration. 

Dr. Cuevas del Cid remarked that the univcisslty's tasks must be 
conceived reallstlcalty In terms of its social context. Tlie overriding 
need o^ some societies was to' free themselves fimmya state of dependence, 
and for them co-operation was justified only iiKsq far as it helped them 
in this. In certain situations, co-operation actually led to an increase 
^of dependc/ice mid to universities' becoming parasites of foreign institutions 
liiMead of being, as they shoul(t a. driving force of social transformation. 
Thes;e remarks wcr« lii no way intended to imply that the speaker had a 
pathological aversion to co-operation. It could bo most Valuable, providing 
it respected the alms of the university concerned. 

Dr. KiRPAi, noted that some aims of co-operation had been handed 
down oVcr the ages without losing their validity. One was the exchange 
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of knowledge; another, the common development and experience of a 
culture. Throughout history, and in many different parts of the world, 
the need to live together and share in attpmpt^ to give fuller meaning to 
certain values had led groups to come together In communities, and between 
thdse, relationships had been developed, some more fruitful than others. 
ITniversity eo-operatlon hfild largely evolved from this tradition, which 
should be maintained. Now there was a tendency for It to be overshadowed 
by a new form of eo-operation — development aid. Tills had gi^en rise 
to problems and had been the sourc(S of some serious errors. Since it 
involved largescale operations, the flnanclal participation of governments 
was necessary and this brought with it the risk of political exploitation. 
Development aid, moreover, was often conflned to the transfer of techniques, 
and if these bore no relation to the stage of development reached by the 
receiving country, they would be completely ineffective. Its structures 
and methods must therefore be revised. But attention should also be 
directed to foellltating the traditional forms of free circulation of university 
people. Currency problems often hindered .^this, but It might be possible 
to set up an international fund to help overcome them. 

Mgr. Leclercq observed that In attempting to define the alms of 
co-operation, it was Important not to overlook the fact that to a conside- 
rable extent It constituted its own purpose. Co-operation had an intrinsic 
Value and was an essential feature of university life and work. Indeed, 
it was through language and exchange that science and thought developed. 
Charity had come under attack and yet If true charity signlfled openness 
. of mind and willingness to receive. It should instead be defended. True 
co-operation did not Involve the imposition of the methods of one partner, 
but a dialogue, for it was by deflnitlon reciprocal. This was not always 
easy. Difflcultles were bound lo be encountered and progress could 
only be made by trial and error. Perfectionism, If carried loo far, could 
lead tp co-operation being unproductive. Tlie desire of people for Independ- 
ence was certainly legitimate but It would not be satisfied simply by others 
recognizing this. " Those who wanted independence must themselves know 
how to secure it and be able to resist becoming engrossed in matters which 
might alienate them from It. 



Dr. RiuuiNo said mat some of the purposes of eo-operatlon, suc^i 
as the promotion of peace, democracy, economic and social progress, 
and health, were derived from the outside, from society as a whole. Others 
were concerned with matters such as the development of knowledge and 
culture, and the Internal efficiency of the system of education, which 
was more specific lo the university. But these were all very general, 
and liie^y should be broken down into ^secondary purposes, each having 
Its own methods and stTucttrres. The discussion had concentrated on 
co-qperatlon In education, but distinctions should be made between sectors 
and disciplines. Tlierc was also co-opcralion in research, the forecasting 
of needs, planning, and so on. 

Dr. G0M\ recalled that these matters were analysed quite thoroughly 
In lAU Paper no. 0. 

Professor Dischamps said that it vtas, of course, quite possible to 
enumerate and classify the alms of co-o]ieration. But the Seminar had 




also been asked to consider its significance, and this was something much 
more dosive. Was there a significance common to all forms of co-operation, 
one whicli transcended the aims and purposes of particular undertakings? 
The remarks made by Mgr. Leclercq opened the way for a definition of 
this significance as a function of the essence of co-operation. The problem 
was a difficult one, but this should not allowed to discourage further dis- 
cussion of it In the Seminar. 4 

Dr. CUEVAS DEL CiD doubtcd whether it was possible to say that 
co-operation had an inherent significance. Above all, It constituted a 
means, and to evaluate It, It was necessary first to know why a particular 
form of co-o\)eratlon was being carried out and by whom. 

Dr. Ribbing asked v^hether the word **sens" In the French title of 
the theme implied "direction", or "meaning", as suggested by the English 
wording, "sli^iflcance". If the latter, how was it to be distinguished from 
the purpose of co-operation? 

Mgr. LECLEncQ saidf that, to his mind, it wm not simply a mafte\ 
of "direction". Co-operdtlon derived Its sense from within Itself. Admitt"^-^ 
edly. It was also a tool at the service of certain purposes. But the common 
pursuit of such purposes also served to deepen mutual understanding, 
and In this seme, the purposes themselves were transformed Into the 
means, or vehicles, of co-operation. i 

Pfbfessor Disciiamps felt It particularly important to give thought 
to the significance of co-operation, since the meaning attributed to it 
had a direct influence on the way in which It was put Into practice. The 
abuses which had been denounced stemmed from a wrong conception 
of co-operation. But If It was thought of as exchange, mutual giving, 
and a common search In a world of uncertainties, any form of Imperialism 
which hilght try to hide under the protection of Us name would be condemn- 
ed 'in advance. 



Sir Hugh SpniNOEn wondered whether the most Important thing 
as not the will to work together In mutual respect. 



Dr. GoMA agreed and said that, given this will, the most useful coursi? 
might be to direct the discussion to purposes and methods. 

Professor (^ber^ *i^hairman of the session, said thai, to keep to the time- 
table, he was obliged t6 close the discussion on this, point. However,' he felt 
safe that the Seminar would take up these issues again later. 



/ 
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RECIPROCITY IN CO-OPERATION 



Professor Eybnikov took the chair and stressed the importance of recipro- 
cily in co-bperation. This was a complex notion and should not be thought 
of in the narrow framework of a rigorously symmetrical exchange in which 
the two partners did the same things at the same time. The papers to A» 
presented by Dr. Lule and Professor Dischamps and the ensuing discussion 
would undoubtedly help to throw light on this important question. 



DR. Y.K. LULE 
Secretary General, Association of African Universities 

The Preamble to the Constitution of the Association of African Univep- 
sitics states In part: 

"We, the Heads of Universities and University Institutions 
In Africa, mindful of the problems and cliollenges facing the Institu- 
tions of Higher Education throughout the African Continent; aware 
that many of the problems encountered can be solved by developing 
a system under which there Is effective co-operatloh and consultation/ 
among the Institutions concerned; consqious of the rdlfe of the African 
Universities to maintain adherence arid loyalty to world academic 
standards and to evolve over the years a. pattern of higher education 
in the service of Africa and its peoples and yet promoting a bond of 
kinship to the larger humciji society; have resolved to est/iblish a 
corporate body to achieve our alms and objectives..." 

Thus the African universities set out to establish an Association 
whose main purpose was to encourage and facilitate co-oporatlon among 
themselves. It was hoped that by developing, a system of tlTectlvo co- 
operation between them, they would bd better able to cope with the many 
problems they encounter In carrying out thcli* tasks. Tliese problems 
include Inadequate staffing and equipment, shortage or lack of expertise 
and experience in handling research Into the many complex problems of 
development. They hoped that through a system of co-operation, their 
lean resources In manpower, equipment and teaching facilities could go 
much further than would be the case If they operated In Isolation. Co- 
operation was thus to hring certain tangible benufjts to the countries and 
universities Involved. Tliese objectives may be achieved *'ln . a variety 
of; ways. A university In 'one country may offer teaching facilities In 
medicine to students from another country whose university may.ln turn 
reciprocate by offering training facilities in cijgineoring or pharmacy. 




This Is the basic Idea of tfic Intcr-Afrlcan Scholarship Programme. Most 
countries .have some facilities to offer In return <Tor the^iise of facilities In 
fields of study which they do not mxvo allhouih It is recognized that some 
countries and universities participating in/{j\\i programme may not be 
In a position to reciprocate equally fpr,^5^rM assistance they recclyc. 

Another form of co-^peratloi^^^^'wli^ k w/nvcrs\iy may nq^e able 
to cover adequately the teachlji^^Ta mfrtlcfti)'rf branch of a sj^ect. In 
such cases, the university maj^re^aMc to irrange for the to<rchlng to be 
covered by a professor from another aniveisily which ha^/cleveloped this 
speciality. The university receiving such 4s$lstanco may be able to reci- 
procate' by offering assistance In the teaching of another branch of the 6am« 
subject or in a different flctd altogether./ Temporary shortages of staff 
due to Illness or other caused may Also bo/met In this way. Another typd 
of co-operation is when a' professor from one university going to teach 
in another university, Is replaced 6y a/ colleague from th^t university. 
This kind of exchange may not necessarily meet specific shortages or needs 
in the co-operating departments but sfcrvtes as 'a 'Ineans o{ enabling the 
ivfb departments to observe each other'slilpproach to research and teaching, 
to note )any novel experiments golna?^^ and gen^lly share each other's,, 
experiences. ^ i ^ 

External ExaminerM 

The exchange of ii\X/rii!i^^lSiS^^i^bcivfccn universities brings 
similar benefits to the co-operwng/doff&tments. Di^*ing his stay in the 
department he Is oxamlnlng^l^ ejctemal exMnJricT^as the opportunity 
of nieeting and discussing wmvhis^colleagues^e ciOT and content 

of the subject concemed,inicludlng any reswirch^rojects which may^ bo 
going on; ^ 

The system of using exteniqj^( ^ftftl MlCT^ls basically British but has 
been adopted by m$iny other unlyft^illCs with British origin. . It Is designed 
to help regulate and maintain s«ftidards of teaching and rcsc^arcb. Tradl-^ 
tionally the^ moycmcnt of external exaiiiiners has been from the United 
Kitigtfom universities to the universities |n the developing countries. 
I have not"^ yet heard bf cases of external examiners moving in t^e other 
direction. ^ 

Howcvei^ Increasingly these days, universities in developing countries 
appoint external oxamlners from each other and the movement \% In both 
directions thus bringing mutual benefits to the co-operating Institutions. 

Exchange oj Students for Language Training ,/ 

Reciprocal aitangetticnts for language training arc being worked out 
between Individual African universities, llie Universities of Zambia, 
and ,ZaIro for example have agreed to send to each other roughly equal 
groups of students to sturdy aijid practise English and French as tlie case 
may be. The sendlng'unlVer5ltles nyiet the cost of transportation while 
the receiving university meets the cost ^f maintaining the .itudents. 

The University qf Cape CottSt 'ln Ghana. Is currently negotiating a 
•Imllar scheme witU Universities Ixt the nel^ibourlng Francophone univer- 
sities. These arrangements can achieve a lot at minimal cost. 

Exchange of Staff between developed and developing countries 

On the whole, reciprocity In thp exchange of staff between develaped 
and developing countries is rare. The movement of staff has been In 
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one direction and, as has been observed, ba^d on Ihe noble idea of assisting 
the* young universities in the developing countries. Even where there 
have been movements of staff in both directions, it is difflcult to regard 
these arrangements as reciprocal. Under the ^kmerican Fulbright-Hays 
Academic Exchange Programme, for example, the American participants 
may take up teaching appointments Jn a selected African university; 
the African professors they replace then go to t!^e United States 'for a 
period of exposure to American academic life, but more as 'doctoral students 
rather than as replacements for their American colleagues. 

There have, however, been successful cases of reciprocity in staff 
exchanges between these groups. I am aware of the excliange arrangements 
between the Hfstory Departments of an American University, Duke 
University; and an Alricau University, Makertre* The American university 
offers African History as an option in its teaching curriculum ,and the 
African university has American History as an option in its teaching 
programme. The exchange Arrangements involve speciedists in these 
two areas and both institutions seem to have derived beneflts from Ithese 
arrangements. There are a number of other areas where similar arran- 
gements could be worked out. 

Obstacles - General Problems 
Financial Problems ^ ^ 



All schemes of co-operation involving the movement of staff, students 
and material cost money and this is one of the limiting factors. This is 
a genepil problem affecting all schemes of exchanges whether reciprocal 
or not. Money in needed to pay for transportation an^ in many cascfr 
maihlt;nan,ce. SonA universities mak6 provision Jh ffi^ to 
caver -the cost ol^^transportation of staff Involved in exchange programmes 
* but many have' to depend on the generosity of extclmal donors. Exchange 
schetnes covered by cultural agreements betWcen governments often 
include financial provision to cover transport coffts, but wo are aware of 
cases where some developing countries have not been able to afford their 
part of these agreements. A few exchange schemes are properly funded. 
The scheme of staff exchanges between the East African universities is 
now funded annually through the budget of the East African Community; 
and the student ex^Jxanges are covered by agreements between the East 
African Governments. 

The Inter-Afrlcah Scholarship Programme is at the moment financed 
mostly from external sources but it is not easy to picuict how long this 
assistance *vill.last. African governments arc already interested in the 
Programme but many of them face financial difficulties and arc not yet 
able to make direct significant financial contributions to the Programme. 

Accommodation 

^Staff exchanges whereby tv.'c staff members replace each other and 
exchange accommodation are known but rare. Even where the perinri 
of exchange is as long as a year, it may not be possible for one of the profes- 
sors, to move with his family and in many developing countries suitable 
accommodation at the right price Is just not available. To meet this 
problem a number of universities in Africa have been provided with funds 
by foundations and their governments to put up special accommodation 
for visiting staff and those on exchange prograipmes. This provision 
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is unfortunately not comnipii all universities, neither is it adequate 
where it exists. 

The accommodation of foa*ign students on exchange programmes 
presents acute problems particularly in non-resWcntial univprsities and 
can be an obstacle to these schemes. 

Language Obstacles 

Language presents a real obstacle to a free ii\oveHient of both staff 
and students and most of the exchanges take place between universities 
in the same language grouping. Most develo|^lng countries h^ve adoptisd 
as a medium of instruction the language of the former metfopoUtan powers 
and there has befen very little attempt to teach other major languaggs with 
the result that student exchanges ore almost conflned to their language 
group. One 'of the objectives pf the Association of Afcican Universities 
, I9 to break this language barrier and make it possible for a free movement 
ot students among all member universities. At tlie last General Conference 
of the Association held last year at Ibadan» the Association accepted the 
policy of including a second major language ll^tjie cuVriculum of all under- 
graduate coursed. This objective will of course take many years, to achtevc. 
In the meantin^e,' the Association is negotiating with a number of unlver- 
/sities, for the sotting up qf special languagfc centres for the inten;iivC li^siruc- 
• tion In French and English. \- ■ .^1 

Inadequate, Inlormation- - ^' . . • - ' 

fruitful exchange arrangements Uetwccn any two institutions must 
b9 based on full knowledge, of what the two infitjtutioiis can offer each 
obxcv in terms of staff, research facilities and programmes. Sufficient 
information about those matters and'on which universities can base decisions 
is not easily available to all universities.' It was to meet such a need that 
the Association of African Universities set up a documentation centre to 
collect information about each member university and disseminatd It to all 
the others. It is hoped that this information together with the opportu- 
nities for' establishing contact during seminars and conferences, will make 
it easier for member universities to get to know about each other. 

Special Problems 

Reciprocal student exchanges between universities In the developing 
world and those in the developed world are rare. Tlie bulk of the movement 
of students has always been in the direction of the developed countries. 
Even where there arc special exchange schemes such as the Commonwealth' 
Icriolarship and Fellowship Plan, the movement seems to be in favour 
^f the developed countries. Tills Is due to two factors. Firstly, the scheme 
it^ased on the number of scholarships the host country can afford 10 
offer and the developed countries offer far more scholarships than the 
developing countries. Secondly, the universities in the developed countries 
have more prestige and in fact have far more to offer in terms of the varipty 
\of courses, research, equipment and staff. 

At the undergraduate level, a number of American universities offer 
a ^elbpted number-^lof students an opportunity to spend a year of their 
undcrKraduato study in some African universities and offer exchange 
arrangements with a number of African students from those universities. 
Tliese urrangements have not worked well, for a number of reasons. Tlie 
American student who spends a year abroad receives credit for that year. 
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/However, the structure of the degree courses and the system of assessment 
used in many of our universities axe different and make it difficult for ijyc 
universities to credit their students for the year spent at an American 
university. This has discouraged many students from taking up these 
opportunities but the few who have pttrticipatcd in these schemes have 
benefited great iy. -Tlie second difficulty is of course flhahco. The finance 
invoived in these exchanges is raisod in the Ignited States and usually 
CAtcrs for more American students tha;ilho number participating from the 
developing countty. The result is to increase tl>e pressure on the limited 
facilities In the university In the developing country. 

Exchange of Scientific Publications 

The arrangements whepeby university inslitutlou^ eXclian^e scFentldC 
publications and bulletins arc of Immense value In establishing easy and 
Inexpensive llnes^ of commuftfcatlon between 'tese^irch workers In different 
parts of the world, lliese arrangements arc usually' on a r<^clprocal 
basjs. The university must have some ^publication to offer In exchange 
for those to be received from other universities or research Institutes. 
"File problem of the young universitlels In developing countries Is that 
thoy-do not possess'the capacity to produce as many publications as the 
larger, wealthler^_^and more established universities In the developed coun- 
tries. Same of the larger universities may put tlicm on their mailing 
list but others do not find It possible to do so and the younger universities 
are therefore obliged to subscribe to thescpubllcations If ^thoy wish to 
receive them. This Is not always easy especially In view of the shortage 
of foreign currently In the developing countries. 

PROFESSOR J.G. DISCHAMPS 
^ President, University of Nice 

I should like firsts to look to the past and try to place the problem of 
"Reciprocity In Co-oporatlon" in its wider historical perspective. * 

Strictly speaking, the expression "o-eclprocal co-operation" Is a pleon- 
asnrslnce It Is evident that there can be no co-oporatlon without reciprocity. 
By definition, co-operation Is a joint undertaking Involving reciprocal 
investments and'^ returns; etymological ly. It Is automatically reciprocal. 

Yesterday, wo exchanged views on a philosophical question: should 
the word ''sens" In the French title of tlu^hemo bo understood as Implying 
the ••direction" or the "meaning" of jHiperation? But -In both cases 
I believe that co-operation Is still n»cinmcal. , One condition for the devel- 
opment of exchanges Is tliu existence of cultural, scientific or technical 
difforeuces between the p/irtners, and In the absence of reciprocity there 
can bo no exchanges of lasting value. 

Tlie m<^rcantlle economists of the seventeenth century employed a 
very narroi(v and restrld*ted definition of exchango and considered that 
one party gained precisely what the other lost. Tills Interpretation Is 
n6 longer valid, and in the twentieth century we know very well that a 
partner In an exchange can gaiit from It only if the other partner docs so 
too. ^ - 

I must apologize for Introducing this question of values. It constitutes 
u problem in economics, as well as In politics, which is /llfflcult to dcQno 
and to master and, even If it' is asserted that all values are jultlmatcly 



labour values, the usage value and the corresponding ex;change value that 
it implies are complementary^. Exchange is a key to values and if labour 

^ const ituteis the basis of all Values — then one form of labour is involved 
in the task of accepting the discipline of exchange: 

The history of cultural, scientific and technical co-operation has b^en 
niarked by a series of waves, flowing first from and then back to particular 
focal points, sometimes in one part of the world, sometimes in anpther. 
Much of presfent-day tourism is, -in fact, a form of rejtum to past sol&rces 

^characterized by migrations and to centres of cultural and scientific life 
which were alternately poles of .attraction and diffusion. Networks of 
inter-penetcation and intercommunication spread across the worl^ from 
these -centres, most of which were also important financially and! commei:-^ 
cially. Some names are still well remembered and, belonging to the 
cultural heritage of all humanity, they mark the history of the development 

.iOf communication and exchange. Pilgrimages, to Mecca or to Santiago 
de' Compos tela may havfe given way to pilgrimages to Moscow or to Prince- 
ton, but behind them all is one and the. same driving force, the conviction 
that only in its plurality can humanity move forward. And^we too can 

-reach a common understanding, although we represent different organs 
izations. For this, we must accept that the truth is something that ev- 
eryone may hold, or may at some time have held, but that no one may 
possess more than a part of it. And we must also recognize that we arc 
all part of a chain: a chain in which all the links are interconnected and 
whichy though it may appear paradoxical, is an expression of our freedom. 
This same chain expresses the historical continuity and solidarity of mankind . 
and 6f systems and structures. We all know, as Paul Val6ry said, that 
^'civilisations are mortal." But without death there is; no life and the 
fact that a particular approach may only be fragmentary or marginal 
should in no way disturb us. In the dialcQtical interpretation of history, 
and even in the interpretation of historical materialism, social evolution, 
no less than cultural, technical and scientific evolution, is governed by 
continuous movement which will cease only with life' itself. If we agree 
on these premises, I believe that we can sjtate at the outset that reciprocity 
is an essential component of co-operation — part of the very essence of the 
concept of co-operation. 

Cultures hiave always inter-penetrated and '•this iS evident in many 
fields— ^that of language, for example. Specialists in linguistics make 
scholarly studies of the birth, life and dekth of languages, and even of 
particular words. We each believe that we speak a national language, 
but this is only partially true. Every national language also embodies 
elements of a supra-national language and these are growing steadily at 
the expense of the national language. 

What ^Jlrue of languages is true also of animal and vegetable life. 
Men intt|pi^^fS^Btt(g, if' I dare use an expression which may seem shocking, . 
even ih^ age doniinated b^ the erotic. This interpenetration takes the 
form of cross-breeding and generally gives impressive results, as we know 
from the world around us. * ^ 

And what is true of languages and of the species of life is also true in 
matters of the arts, manners, valiiels, fashion, taste, production, architecture, 
philosophy, religion, education, style and consumption. In all these fields, 
there is evidence of a "universalization" of thought and innovation, and 
hence of an increasing world-wides^interdependence which makes antagonisms 
between systems and action^ and even between leaders, quite marginal. 



Indeed, to paraphrase th^oet, history shows that the conqueror is generally 
defeated by his own conquests. This is the theme of a book recently 
published in France. Entitled **Eloge de la d^faite" (In Praise of Defeat), 
it is based on an apparent paradox: those who at one time appear to be 
conapletely dominated, and even crushied by defeat, generally succeed 
in exerting so great an influence on their conquerors that they ultimately 
absorb them and convince them of the merits of their own "conquered" 
civilisation. This is why the developed jiations, or those which believe 
themselves to be developed, have so much to gain from delving into the 
popular traditions of the nations which are apparently the least developed. 
There, they may find new opportunities for cultural enrichment aij,d perhaps 
4, the strength to still the panic which grips them in the face of an apparently 
uncontrollable crisis of civilisation. This too is an aspect of reciprocal 
exchange between peoples. • . " 

There is certainly "much in the wisdom of the less developeii nations 
that could be of profit to the more developed, and the interplay of individual 
and collective influences of this kind constitutes ani important element 
in human progress. Techniques, like culture?, have interpenetrated 
whenever men have come into contact with one another. A few momenjts 
ago, I referred to historical materialism. The Marxist dialectic is based 
on the evolution of the means and techniques of production, in that the 
^development of the superstructure of appropriation is but an expression 
of the dynamic of the infrastructure of techniques. The Marxists tell 
us that there is a law of evolution according to which objective factors 
control the transformation of social relations. This is undoubtedly true, 
but to it we must add the enrichment of* spiritual, sociological and tradi- 
tional elements, and it iis because of these tha^: -a modem nation cannot 
really be a nation if it does not sink its roots deep Into the past. The 
most progressive of the modem nations are in fact very much attached 
to the /past, as those of us who have been to Russia, China or the United 
States (have been able to see for ourselves. Technology and culture thus' 
appear\as complementary elements... They cannot be Separated and until 
recently, the rate of technical change was sufficiently slow for the amalgam 
of culture and technology to remain stable, thus avoiding. the creation 
of rifts between different peoples, cultures and technologies. The inter- 
penetrations stimulated by 4he* travellers of Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages helped to spread ideas already found elsewhere — gunpowder and 
printing are but two examples — and in this they were like £he wind carrying 
pollen to fertilize new flowers. But today we are confronted with the 
consequences of an explosively rapid development of knowledge and 
of scientific innovation. This has created problems of a completely new 
dimension because the scientific and technological revolution no longer 
permits a harmonious evolutionary process. -The disruption has been so 
great that we have come to talk of "advanced" and "retarded" peoples, 
yet in the past peoples were separated merely by differences of size and 
not by level cf technology. When a technological advance was made, 
it was of limited significance and did not endanger the cultural balance, 
but today, technological advances can endanger a whole species. ^It 
must therefore be recognized universally that reciprocity in cultural, 
scientific and technical co-ope|il(tion is a factor of order as well as of equity. 
Homo faber evolved from homo sapiens and homo oeconomicus from homo 
faber^ but the latter are doomed to failure if homo sapiens does not remain 
present in them. In the midst of all our exaggerations and economic. 



tep^inical and scientific excesses, reciprocity can help us to remain conscious 
of the primacy of culture and of the fundamental values which define 
man as subject and thus save him from, being dominated bjr the objects 
he has himself xsf^Stcd. 

Faced with the risk of becoming subordinate to the object, and of 
man becoming a robot severed from his cultural roots, our best defence 
lies in a retum to source^ iiv nations which arc apparently among thc- 
least developed, but which are perhaps still the closest to the fundamental 
nature of homo sapiens, Mohey and goods threaten to stifle the human 
spirit. It is still alive today in the nations least touched by industrial 
technology, and the more privileged of our universities are able to enjoy 
the enriching experience of rediscovering in them the roots, which are 
threatened, if not already severed, by the concepts we now worship, often 
\vithout Idealizing that we do so: concepts of rationalization, organization, 
urbanization, concentration, profit, saving, capital, investment, and lastly, 
the concept of growth which is perhaps at one and the same time the worst 
-and ther best of all. I am an economist and a whole-hearted supporter 
of balanced, harmonious growth. But like most of my colleagues, I am 
aware ©f the limits of growth, though I do not share the exaggerated predic- 
tions of the Club of Rome, I believe that reciprocity ih cO-opcration can 
help ws reach a more realistic assessment of the possibilities of growth. 

Our universities are primarily instruments for teaching, training 
and research, but they are also self-questioning instruments* They are 
asHing why, for whom, anti how they should engage in research, teaching 
and training. Here- again, reciprocity in co-operation may be able to> 
help, pertwnps not by answering these questions^ but by enabling us tfiy^nder- 
stand them a little more clearly. Personally, I reject any monistK^^or 
exclusive iMerpretation. I believe that only a collective interpretation 
derived from a synthesis, albeit provisional, of diflcr^Bit theses and anti- 
theses and cijming from developed and less developed universities, can 
enable us te-ensure that our university institutions develop in ways which 
will serve the whole of mankind. This, undoubtedly, is the highest goal 
we can set for ourselves. 

, In the advanced countries the three major questions I have raised 
are usually formulated badly and sometimes they arc not even posed. 
They are the countries in which we find a series of entirely new features, 
planning by objectives, for example, which raises the problem of the 
definition and choice of objectives. Planning itself has become relatively 
easy, thanks to the techniques perfected by countries with centralized 
economies and by large multinational companies in the decetralized 
countries. I will not go so far as to suggest that there is a trend towards 
a- common planning process, but cefrtain common techniques have been 
evolved, even if the purposes for which they arc used are fundamentally 
diflercnt, or appear to be so. . 

New features are also evident in relations with the social environment. 
Yesterday, Dx^^ Kirpal spoke of the passing of the ivory tower of the univer- 
sity, and Dr. Cu^vas del Cid confronted us with the question of our rel- 
ationship with society as a whole. Universities form part of society, 
- both in developed and in less developed countries, but Iheir relationship 
to society remains to be redefined, at least in the developed countries. 

New features are apparent in the disciplines. InteTdisciplinarity 
itself raises problems, as does the delimitation of the different fields of 
knowledge. Our efforts to abolish the frontiers separating faculties and 
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d^pfaltments are^^tiiig^itH only limite^Lsticcess, because the conservatism 
of the scholar is^nScf^pand psych ologl^i<ifeality of university life throughout 
the wprld. However progressive we may clainv to be, we all tend to be 
victims of a deep-seated and stifling conservatism,. 

Meeting points must be established between fields of specialization 
and languages. I mentioned earlier that ^every language embodies a 
number of commonly shared universal components and the development 
.of scientific and technical terminology,, in particular, is creating new 
international forms of expression ^gnd communication. This is very 
encouraging, though\it may also become a cause of impoverishment and, 
if a universal language wer^e ever to become a reality, the very notion of 
exchange would lose its raison d'ilre. Similarly in the field of architecture 
co-operation would loose all meaning if the cities of the world were to 
become, as they seem to be doing already, conglomerates of uniform glass 
and cement cubes. Only if we can preserve the special iirchltectural 
and linguistic characteristics of a region, a republic or a continent, will 
tourism and Inter-unlversity co-operation continue to have a purpose. 

The vocation of lAU is one of exchange based on reciprocity and 
respect for Independence within a world-wide framework of interdependence, 
and it was certainly:^ not by chance that its Administrative Board made 
its very appropriate choice of Belgrade as the meeting-place for our Seminar. 
Here, we are at the very heart of a nation which respects diversity and 
which has set up structures and frameworks designed to preserve and 
foster originality, even within the smallest groups of its plurjalistlc society. 
m this respect, Yugoslav political experience can serve as an example. 
Ii speak with, all the more admiration, because I come from a centralized 
J^cbbin country which Is only rfow beginning to understand the risks 
embodied In excessive centralization and to make a real effort to open itself 
to the potentialities of federalism. But this federalist approach is also 
needed at the level of world affairs, and universities, by definition, are 
entities within a great world collTmunlty of which lAtJ is the supreme 
expression. \ 

As they try to comb to terms with these new features of contemporary 
life — ^and there are others In the fields of methodology, philosophy and 
education — the universities arc beginning to acquire a new critical dimension^ 
and this is related to theVact that they are themselves exposed to strong 
criticism. The more they are criticized, the less there will be to criticize 
In them. This Is by no means paradoxical. 

We have to resolve a crisis of growth which is in reality a crisis of 
"civilisation. Co-operation can help us to Identify the real problems and 
to elimlnjlte what may be described as, "false" progress. We are faced 
by glaring and painful contradictions: developed — backward; material 
wealth — spiritual poverty; spiritual wealth— material poverty. Their 
existence sets us the difficult task of seeking common grourid on which 
we can all come together in the certainty that the progress we have made 
Is Indeed real progress, Oui; scientific and technological eiviJIsalion is 
governed by the logic of imbalance, without which it cannot advance. This 
Is a further reason why reciprocity in co-operation should be regarded as 
a means of Overcoming imbalances and achieving a better control of all 
types of evolution, including that of our universities, and more widely, 
of social evolution. If this cannot be done, we know and fQcMKimt the 
consequences may be, and some of us are already anxious. Thierctould 
be explosions, much more serious than those so far experienced, saturations 
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and bottlenecks which universities throughout the world must seek to 
prevent. Just a5 there was a myth of the year one thousand and an 
aptocal3q)tic vision of the ending of a phase of social evolution, so today 
we are confronted by the myth of the year two; thousand. I believe that 
instead of being disquieting it should be reassuring, a vision full of promise 
for the future. , If our universities pursue reciprocity in their. co-operation, 
we can picture them as geysers, gushing in splendid beauty, and not as 
volcanoes threatening the world with violent explosions and conflagration. 

The range of tasks to which co-operation may be expected to make 
a contribution is vast and ftll forms of co-operation thus seem to form part 
of a whole. It may be ihstructive to make a provisional classification of 
the different forms ot co-operation, although I believe that such classifica- 
tions are artificial and only of limited value. First, theife^ls academic 
co-operation between universities at the same or similar general level. 
It can, involve universities In the advanced countries which, broadly 
speaking, form a block sharing the same style of co-roperation, and It can 
involve universities in the less developed couiftries which also form a 
block with a different and original style of co-operation. But even when 
corresponding general levels are shared by universities in developed countries 
or by universities in underdeveloped countries* there are still differences 
within^ each group. One Am^erican university may specialize in atomic 
physics and another in biology, but both can co-operate within the American 
framework. And what is true of American uniVersitieis is true also, for 
example, of universities In the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom or France. 
Each university achieves distinction at a particular moment In time, thVough 
the presence of an outstanding individual, perhajis a, Nobel prize-winner, 
or a well-structured group, and because it has the means of eilective com- 
munication within the structures of* the developed countriejs. A similar 
phenomenon is apparent in the less developed countries. The dilTercnce 
in leyel between disciplines is less pronounced or even inexistent and 
exchanges between jthe universities of such countries may also have a 
scientific as well as a cultural value. Dr. Ldle drew attention to the 
arrangements for co-operatlO0 between the Univerkties of Zaire and Zambia. 
These are two developing countries which intend to derive mutual beneilt 
from the fact that each us«s a different foreign language as the medium 
of instruction, fn co-operating with pne another, they are preparing 
themselves for reciprocal co-operation with universities In more developed 
countries. This, of course, is the second framework for reciprocal co- 
operation. Instead of involving universities at a similar general level of 
development with differences only in particular rfelds of study, it provides 
for co-operation between universities which are not at the same level. 
How appropriate in this context "is the phrase of the sixteenth century 
French economist Jean Bodin, who said **the only wealth is the wealth 
of men/' * . - 

University development in the framework of- reciprocal co-operation 
can constitute a unique source of scientific, teulmologlcal? and "economic 
progress. The purpose of reciprocity is ^self-evident and it occurs auto- 
matically in the first type of framework, but not in the second, where a 
conscious effort is/ demanded. But there Is a third framework and I 
belleye that it should constitute our Ideal. The object is not simply to 
give assistance but also to develop real academic co-operation between 
universities of different levels. Historically, co-operation of this kind 
has been able to take advantage of the existence of spfibres ef political 
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and econpiriic^ixllucj^ nature of interuniversity 

felatibn$jMir^iHrlran$fom advent of decolonization, 

as hair^the-^ture' of politicalf^ppifomic, financial and cven^ingui&tic 
relationsjiips. Yesterday, it was" suggested thitthe joungertuiiyprsities 
shouldHtry to develop their nationcJ languagQs^s nwdia of Infraction 
and once again YugsSlaidaJuis set a good example, put the phenomenon 
of mass communications, employing ^satellites, cassette?, television and 
radio, has created a new tecfanologigal dinnfeiision: for go-operation, and tfo 
ensuing revolution sometimes plunges thosOfuS fn universities fhto a 
state of ° uncertainty. We are afraid of IpsiiSfg^ur l^bs- because we are 
foolish enough to believe that machines can replace men; whereas in reality 
they are their servants and desthejfi to obey them. And if the traditional 
spheres of privileged co-operation are disappearing, new ones are being 
established, based on new ideologies, now technical and scientific potentials 
and new economic stimuli. ' • * 

Mr. Chairman, I have allowed myself to enlarge on these basic matters 
because the first^speaker has already given a ihost competent 'description 
of the obstacles to reciprocity in co-oporatlon. He spoke of the linguistic' 
and psychological barriers, of those linked toMack of information and of 
the administrative, legal, political, scientific, econoinic and financial 
obstacles. These seem to me to constitute the most important groups 
of obstacles tp the achievement of effective reciprocity in co-operation. 

-"^do not wish to exceed the time allocated to me but hope^ later in the 
discussion, to be allowed to refer in greater detail to a number of points 
which I will now mention very briefly.. Account must always bo taken 
of the effects of the law of supply and demand. Exchanges cannot easily 
be imposed, they need certain measure of spontaneity and freedom. 
Account must also be taken of pressures arising from long and short term, 
considerations related to profitability and to direct tod indirect costs. 
These elements may combine to make reciprocity a reality or an unattainable 
myth. We want it to beco'me a reality and not .merely a slogan, with 
perhaps a political connotation. / 

Today, the world appears to be divided between two super-powers. 
A third is visible on the horizon and, in Latin America, a fourth is in the 
making. Europe also has great ambitions and is trying to give shape to 
them in the European Economic Community, even if it appears to be 
faced with a major crisis. 

We have the good fortune to have with us thb Director of the Unesco 
European Centre for Higher Education, an institution which has succeeded 
in reaching across the frontiers which formerly divided Europe. And in 
,the narrower framework- of the European EconomicfCommunity, a similar 
purpose is embodied in th<J European Institute In Florence and the plans 
for a European Centre for Education. All these initiatives seek to streng- 
then reciprocity and so enable It to overcome the obstacles listed by the 
first speaker. 

Discussion 

Professor RybnikoVf Chairman of the session^ thanked the speakers for 
Uieir excellent papers and opened the discussion. 

Dr. CuEVAS DEL CiD sald that the expression "reciprocal co-operation" 
was tautological. In the absence of reciprocity, co-operation became 
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merely "operation". And it had to be admitted that, unfortunately, 
many activities undertaken in the name of co-operation were In fact uni- 
lateral operations carried out In foreign countries or foreign universities. 

Good mutual knowledge was essential If this situation was to be 
remedied and conditions for real reciprocity created. It would therefore 
be desirable for lAU, helped by the unfverslties themselves and by regional 
and local university bodies, to collect and publish detailed information 
about the various fields of study In universities throughout the world, 
and lif particular about programmes of study diid research aimed at making 
the social reality of the countries concemedttiietter known. 

It would also bo of benefit to co-operation if closer links could be 
established between lAU and regional and subreglonal university bodies, 
and lAU might take the Initiative In this. 

Action by lAU would also be appropriate In a more specific field — that 
of the exchange of books and publications. In many cases, arbitrary 
obstacles were put In the way of their free circulation and lAU could use 
its authority to help eliminate them. 

Reciprocity was the best way for the peoples of the world to acquire 
►mutual knowledge and resi>ect. It answered one of today's profoundly 
felt tieeds and was thus truly modem — which did not mean that it was 
"modernizing", ti could help to replace "Imperialism" by "fratemalism'' 
—a world In which peoples could base their free Interdependence on their 
independence. 

Dr. GoMA doubted the feasibfilty of collecting and publishing documen* 
tation about university study and research programmes throughout the 
world. It would be so voluminous and so difficult to collate that it would 
be out of date well before the time dt Its publication. Considerable effort 
would thus have been employed to produce a mass of useless paper. It 
would be wiser to begin more modestly at the regional or national level; 
Jifi understood, moreover, that the universities In the United Kingdom, 
lor^example, already published a catalogue of research being undertaken 
by their member's. 

Individuals already engaged In co-operation probably represented 
the most valuable source of information. For example, a member of the 
University of Belgrade working In Zambia would become aware of the 
problems of the country and understand what the University was trying 
to achieve, and, conversely, a Zamblan working In the University of Bel- 
grade would gain a corresponding awareness and understanding. Together, 
they could very usefully explore possibilities of extending co-operatlon 
and. In particular, help plan exchanges of graduate students. Tills was 
the field In which reciprocity was most likely to be achieved. It should 
not, of courser be thought^ of in terms of the mechanical exchange of teachers 
or students of the same discipline. An exchange was also reciprocal, 
for example. If one partner was a physicist and the other, an Africanlst. 

Dri KiRPAL stressed that true reciprocity presupposed that each 
partner retained Its Individuality, and co-operation could succeed only 
If developing countries worked out Iheir oVvn models for development, 
corresponding to their own possibilities and aspirations. At present, 
they too often expended their energy In following foreign models provided 
by opulent consumer societies and this gave co-operation a, one-sided, 
unreal and alienating " character. There was growing awareness that 



a. new and separate model was required for each situation. But the elabora- 
tion of 8uch models called in turn for a new strategy of development for 
universities in the third world. It was most important for them to consti- 
tute centres of creative thinking capable of devising new models and able, 
• through the originality of their work, to command the interest of scholars 
and research workers in other countries. Only then jvould it be possible 
to speak of true reciprocity, particularly at the post-graduate level, which 
was of great importance, as had already been pointed out. 

It wiMi no use pretendingi howoyor, that there was not a lot still to 
be done to correct existing imbalances. India, for example, had a very 
anclcn^ cultural heritage and it might be supposed that it would bo able 
to give in tl}e fleld of the humanities the counterpart of what it received 
in file fields of technology ahd science. This was only partly true, because 
some of the richest collections ol oriental books and manuscripts were to 
be found in the British Museum and the Library of Congress. Thus even 
people of the East had to go to the West to study the culture of their own 
countries. But in many fields, such Journeys abroad were not satisfactory. 
Students returned impregnated witU foreign models and were often unable 
to free themselves to discover new ones. 

Attempts had 'been made to improve the situation. Some years 
agOf for example, Unesco had launched a major project on the mutual 
appreciation of eastern and western cultural values. This had been 
specially designed to enlarge the cultural horizon of Westerners, too exclu- 
sively limited by their grecd-roman heritage'. The project had had consider- 
able success in a number of areas, but it was doubtful whether it had changed 
the situation as profoundly as had been hoped. 

Too great importance should nojL be attached to language as an obstacle 
to co-operation. Men motivated and really desirous of working together 
could always manage to understand one another. The example provided 
by Indian graduates studying in the Soviet Union tvitl^out previous know- 
ledge of Russian was encouraging. The difficulty was, however, much 
greater in the case of undergraduate students. 

Mr. GniFFiTiis pointed out that there did exist perfectly syminetrical 
forms of exchange, under which a professor of physics from University A, 
for example, replaced a colleague' at University B, who in turn took his 
place at University A. But reciprocity did not have to bo' based on this' 
kind, of symmetry which generally responded rather inadequately to the 
needs of universities which sought from abroad what they did not have 
at homo and which might therefore prefer to exchange a teacher of African 
history for a research biologist. In such cases, the benefit was still mutual, 
and the reciprocity was no less real than ia the case of a symmetrical 
exchange. 

A second point nierited attention. People often spolffc as though 
developing countries necessarily had developing universities, and developed 
countries, developed universities. This was by no means always true. 
There were some excellent universities in poor countries and doubtless 
also some rather poor universities in rich countries. The University of 
Ibadan, for example, was a very good university, not only in relation to* 
.Nigeria's rQquirements, but in relation to international standards. 

Lastly, it was necessary to reach a clearer underJitanding about the 
supposed pemiciousness of foreign models. V^hen a university was establis- 
hed in a country which formerly had*none, it had to be provided with 



a structutc, a system hi admijiiistration, and coherent courses of study, 
and for this, recourse j^as usually had to a foreign model. A compromise 
based on several di^rent systems was unlikely to prove satisfactory. 
Wliat was importajw was for Uie new university to know how . to devplop 
from this model wong lines consonant with the needs of its society and 
culture. Tlierc were many examples of universities evoiving in this way 
from a sound starting point. One of particular interest was the small 
University of Mauritius, which, although originally designed oh a British 
model, had been exposed to .French university culture. 

Mr. StACKPOLK,jvishing to contribute to the "critical" approach which 
the Seminar h^d bciin asked to iidopt, warned against certain forms of 
co-operation. Governments, technical assistance agencies and certain 
. foundations professed a great dl^votion to co-oporation and this devotion 
itself called for special vigilance. Such large bodies had a liking for spcc-« 
tacular action which would have far-reaching eiTects. At times they 
-wore not averse to exercising a monopoly , in a particular fleld. They 5. 
were tempted to deflne their own policy of co-operation and then to impose 
it by refusing to give assistan\;o to. projects which did not fall within the 
framework they had established. Experience had shown that this could 
bo very harmful and stifle the initiative of the universities or countries 
which were to bo helped. ^ 

' Dr. Kirpal had pointed out that developing countries now needed 
to set up their oWn centres of excellence, of graduate studies and of research. 
They should not be hindered in this by organizations which felt, on the 
contrary, that it was more rational to send third world students to pursue 
advanced studies in tho ihdustrialized countries. It was time to abandon 
the policy of "take it or leave it" In matters of co-operation. Instead of 
saying: "This is how you are going to develop because you haven't the 
means to develop any other- way", efforts should be made to And the most 
intelligent ways of helping universities and countries to develop as they 
thought best. 

Professor GLioonuEVlc emphasized that one of the characteristics 
of tho present day was an incretising tendency towards tho interdependence 
of societies. Tho rOlc of universities was not to slow down this movement 
but, on the contrary, to take part in it, ensuring as far as possible that It 
took place In conditions of Justice and niutual respect. Reciprocal co- 
operation was one way of achieving this. But, as several speakers had 
pointed out, reciprocity did not call for identity of oflor and counter-ollcr. ' 
As a general rule, reciprocity should bo conceived in tho context of individual 
faculties. Account coul^ thus bo taken of all potential areas of co-opcratlon. ^ 
Tho University of Belgrade, for example, was a complex body constituted ^ 
by twenty-six faculties.and, it was thus able to pYovido a broad basis for a 
wide range of programmes of co-operation. Of course, reciprocity ccfuld* 
only bo regarded as,J)eVig authentic if a feeling of complete equality existed 
between tho partners, regardless of tho degree of development of their 
respective countries or institutions. Ho^^cver, this feeling of equality was 
not sufflpiont in itself. It^had to bo accompanied by tharough mutual 
knowledge and, giveiT'thc complexity of universities^ and of contemporary 
university systems, "this was not always easy to acquire. It was therefore 
necessary to provide for adequate preliminary contact and mutual exchanges 
of information before agreements were concluded. 
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Dr. Ribbing noted that the Semlnap'had so far devoted attention 
^mainly trf reciprocity In bilateral and multilateral relations between uni- 
versities wishing to exchange services. The structures of reciprocity 
could, however, bo much more complex, notably when they also involved 
the participation of non-university bodies, and in particular of international 
organizations. This was a matter which had not been studied at all 
adequately, and there was ncied fov far more systematic research. Inter- 
national organizations often embarked on programmes without having 
made more than a superficial analysis of the requirements for their success. 
Marketing studies and other surveys which precedcfd the launching of 
ce^rtain Crommcrcial products often seemed to be much more thorough* 

- Perhaps the Centre for Higher Education in Bucharest and lAU could 
cpllaborato in making detailed, studies of matters such as the purposes 

o of co-operation, the structures of reciprocity, and the rOle of international 
orgtuiizations. 

« It should bo added that reciprocity did not always involve an exchange 
• of services, it could also arise from multiple exchanges and "feed-back" 
effects gcneratc'd through participation in a Joint programme. Tliis was 
also an aspect of reciprocity which merited study. 

Professor Rybiiikov, Chairman of the scjfslon, thanked the speakers and 
closed the session. • 
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FRAMEWORKS FOR CO-OPERATION 



*M. Beuiler took ''the chair and pointed out that although the examination 
of institutional frameworks for co-operation would no doubt be more technical 
' in character than that of the significance of co-operation or the basic Idea 
of reciprocity, it should nevertheless constitute a coniinuatioA of the preceding 
basic discussions. He then gave the floor to Dr. Amnuay, 

Dr. AMNUAY TAPINGKAE ' 

Director, Regional Institute of Higher Edueatlon and Development, 

Singapore ^ " 

Introduction 

The university, like 'a living organism, must always, seek to grow, 
t0 adapt," And to ehange. It must also possess a "will to live" and must 
develop a "eourage to be". This means that the university must*will 
vto live purposefully and to live eourageously. It must think elearly o| 
Its mission and puiposes. It must earry out Its mission faithfully arid 
clTeetlvely. At the same time, the university must be renewed to* meet 
new ehallenges ahd requirements of the times. 

Like a human being, the university eannot exisf, In Isolation. It 
must alwayg snqk to relate itself to other eommunitle^^and widen Its environ- 
* ment. It' eanirfe^'b afTord \o be an Isolated Intellectual eommunlty but 
V must always strive for deeper meaning In Its rclatedncss to others. 

Tlio university as an Intellcctualf eommunlty eannot perform its 
mission efTcetlvely unless It seeks to widen Its horizon. In serving Its 
Immediate environment, the university must always seek to bceome a 
universal community. I eannot but' support the statement that "the 
university has also a distinct responsibility to promote universal values 
afid ,to serve mankind as a whole" *. 

In agreeing wholeheartedly with this statement, I feel^^at th^same 
time, very sad, beeause I realize that while some institutions of higher 
learning, beetiuse of their strength and resoureefulness, are able to. fulfil 
their universal missions, others may not even be able to look beyond their 
own narrow provlnel^lliim. Be this as It may, It Is hoped that Inter- 
university eo-opcration will help strengthen both types of Institution. 
Tlirough eo-operatlon, sharing and mutual support beeome possible. 
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Some basic gonsidei^ations" 



In order to fostcir meaningful co^-opcratipn, I wish to offer the following 
considerations. , 

1. Mutual Acceptance ' 

Acceptance Is not only signlflcant li\ Inter-personal relations, but 
also In jnter-iinlverslty relations. "When , two Institutions or two parties 
co-operate, there must be mutual acceptanCjC m a prerequisite, l^ach 
must have a realistic view of the othcr-^I Its strength as well as Its weak- 
nesses, of Its successes as well^as its failures. Through a realistic view of 
both parties, niiutual acceptance and respect arise. 

2. 'Sharing 

,1 Sharing, like charity, must begin at hohie. Tlie university must 
Team to seek shoring among its many departments, colleges, research 
institutes, faculty and stall. Tills Intra-unlVerslty sharing expands Into 
inter-unlverslty sharing, 'it Is* nOfarufflclent If only the VIce-Chancellor 
or Rector, or Pitsldent of an Institution co-operates with his counterpart 
in another Institution "or institutions. The total university must be 
Involved, either directly or Indirectly. This mQans that at least key 
personnel must be part of the co-operative venturer. 

3. Outreach 

It Is very easy for the university to be so busy with the "university 
works" that i| forgets the "works" of the university. Like any orjganiza- 
tion, it may put Its time and effort'into self-servicing and fall to fulfil 
the 'mission and objective for which. It exists. In reaching out beyond 
itself, the university can be strengthened. In It3 "outreach" programme, 
the university must also know Its limitations. 

4. ' Strengtl\ening ^ V 

The more institutfons of higher learning co-operate with each other, 
the stronger they become. Before any institutions begin their co-operative 
projects, tliey must recognize both the "give" and "take" aspects. They 
should learn to give in the areas in which they may have strength, and to 
receive in, areas in which they have weaknesses. The institutions will 
become strengthened both in giving and receiving. * 

FiiAMEWonKs ron no-oi'i5i\ATioN 

1. Institutional Co-operation 

One institution can seek out another Institution or many institutions^ 
Hith which to co-operate. In Southeast Asian countries, it Is not unusual 
for institutions of higher leumin^ to know more of their overseas counter** 
parts and tp co-opeyatc more with them than Institutions In their own 
country or iii other countries of the region. Tills was perhaps iniluenccd 
by the history of Southeast Asia. However, It Is encouraging to note 
that thcrifhas been an increase in intei^-instltutional co-operation within 
each of the Southeast Asian countries and within the region as a whole. 
In spite of this encouraging sign, one shpuld not minimize the fact that 
psychologically and socially, it is easier for an Asian Instltutibn to co- 
operate with Its Western counterparts. / 



It is Important for Asian universities to co-ot)erale more closely 
witludach other, not, only to start new programmes together but also to 
avoid unnecessary duplication and wastage, especially Nvhen institutions 
happen to ^e located in the same region. Each university must be qricou- 
raged to formulateMts own philosophy and maintain its own uniqueness. 
It should not seek to duplicate the work of others. This is not very easy 
since Asian universities, like their counterparts anyVvhere in the world, 
give high priority to status and prestige. This status and prestige syndrome 
seems to be founded more On the idea that the bigger the university becomes, 
the more prestige it receives in the eyes of the public, than the idea of its 
imiqueness and specific mission. Consequently, a small university seeks ^ 
to become larjger, a technical college seeks to become a full university, 
^and an "open" university may want to become a selective institutfon. 
"Thus, they no longer exist in accord with the purposes for which they 
W0ro originally created. If an institution wants to become like the othor^^ 
institutional co-operation becomes difficult and rivalries arise. 

-National Level , 

In maixy Soi;thcast Asian ,couptrie&> there i9. a strong national co- 
ordinating body^/THirough this central body, planning and co-operation 
among univeiT^ines in the country are possible, *and duplication of. pro- 
grammes shemld' be minimized, not totally avofdcd. The existence of 
such.a body, in fact, facilitates Jnter-university co-operation. Tlxis Central 
body acts as a liaison foi; institutions, both governmental 9nd private. 

3, ReQibnal ](^evtl , 

,/ With reference to Southeast • Asia, regional co-operation between 
SouthcaS-t Asian universities is a'-Vecent phenomenon. Hiis regional 
aw&reness has come about because of national Independence and an a 
consequence of the need for more economic, political and alio educational" 
co-operation. Southeast Asian universities have begun to realise that 
their counterparts In the region have many things to .offer and also hrtye 
many things to gain. They realize that strong^rogramn?es and innova- 
tions in higher education exist in the region. They also realize tha^govcm- 
ments ^;o-operate more closely with each other througjh regional orgiCnlzji- 
tions such as ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian Nations), SEAMEO 
(Southeast Asian Ministers of Education OrganisKltion), Consequcfitly, 
institutions of higher learning can no longer rcTmain indifferent onlookers 
to this now development. 

In my owi\ experience at tlio Regional Institute of Higher Education 
and Dovelopriicnt (RIHED), I have been very much encouraged by the 
ficgree of co^-operation that has taken placc^ and Is taking place in the 
Southeast Asian regions^today. As many of you already know, the Regional 
Institute of Higher Education and Development or RIHED was established^ 
in 1970 by the Governments of Indonesia', the Khmer Republic, Laos, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand and Vict-Nam, as a result of the recommenda'- 
tion of the Steering Committee for the UNESCO /lAU Jbint Research 
Programme in Higher Education. For the (Jevelopment of a concerted 
programme of research in higher education in Southeast Asia, the Joint 
Steering Committee, with the collabopation of the Ford Founcjation, 
initiated a study of the **Rdle of Institutions of Higher Education"ih the 
Development of Countries in Southeast Asia". The study began iii^^Ol 
and a Summary Report on the work and the conclusions emerging fi*oni It 
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was published in 1065» and the fail report appeared in 1067. ^Among the 
conclusions and recommendations* was a proposal for the establishment of 
an Institute of Higher Education and Development. 

This proposal. received geijeral endorsement at the Fourth General 
Conference of lAU (Tokyo, August-Soptember 1965), the Conference of 
Asian Ministers of Education and Ministers responsible for Economic 
Planning (Bangkok, November, 1065), and the General Conference of 
UNESCO (Paris, October-November 1966).^ 

RIHED was established for the purpose'of sti|[iulating and facilitating 
co-operation among the universities and the governments of the countries 
in Southeast Asia, and to enhance the contributions of higlder education 
to the social and economic development of ,iho countries of the region 
and of the region as a whole. To achieve this primary objective, the 
activities of RIHED are focused principally on the following: 

(i) To provide statistical, el(?aring-house and documentation services; 

(ii) To conductor arrange for the conduct and publication of studies 
of ways to extend the contributions of universities to development 
and of the functioning and organization Ol universities* in this 

(ill) To, sponsor seminars jand conferences; 

(Iv) To provide advisory and technical services; 

(v) To co-operate \ytth other a'gencies whose objectives are related 
to the objectives of the Institute; 

and 

(vi) To encourag(v and facilitate intcr-university and Interrxoniitry 
eo-operatlon in the planning and conduct of mutnally benencial 
projects ht higher education and development. 

Because RIHED eijjoys the support of th6 goyerrimcnts of member 
countries, co-opferafion frpm member countries has been significantly 
high. RII-IED has been able to bring both the govemment^ and the 
universities closer together and, at the same time, RIHED Is able to bring 
many institutions of higher learning In Southeast Asia both within the 
countries and within the region as a whole to know each other better and 
to co-operate with each other more closely. RII-tED workshops have 
been enthusiastically attended by participants from the region, and follow- 
up activities of these regional workshops have been very satisfactory, 
RIHED research projects have been well received and it is not too difficult 
to find researchers In member countries to co-operate in them. It is 
hoped that RIHED A« a cntalyiic agency can promote more co-operation 
in the region of Southeast Asia. 

In its first four years of existence and operatiopt RIHED has hitherto 
accomplished Sf»vpral specific tasks. 

(i) RIHED has coHccted in its library over two thousand volumes 
of current studies related to higher education and development, 
either published by other agencies'or by itself. It is hope{} that 
the documentation services of RIHED will be strengthened 
when more studies and surveys are undertaken and completed. 
Specifically, RIHED's project on Directory of Selected Scholars 
and Researchers in Southeast Asia (expected date of completion: 
April 1974) will greatly enhance this service. Tills Directory 
will be the first of its kind to be completed in Southeast Asia, 
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(ii) RIHED has published several significant* regional research 
studies on the -rdle of instU^utiom of high^ education in national 
development in Southeast Asia. Some of these are: R6le of 
Universities in National Development Planning in Southeast Asia 
^ . (September 1971); Rdle of Universities in Management Education 
for National Development in .Sdutheast Asia (March 1972); and 
" Rdle of Universities in Local and Regional Development (February 
1973). In addition, several papers have been published and 
- distributed. . . , 

(iii) RIHEE) sponsors at least one major regional workshop a year. 
This workshop is attended both by representatives of governments 

' of member countries and by representatives of the university 

community. Exchange of ideas has been very fruitfttl. Through 
such deliberati(ms it is hoped that the government agencies and 
the universities wOl work more closely with each other so that 
optimal utilization of resources for national development can be 
' ensured. Because of the catalytic rdle of RIHED, several 
riBcommendations from"* RIHED regional workshops have been 
adopted and implemented in many member countries. In 
addition to regional workshops, RIHED also sponsors national 
seminars aind follow-up research studies on specific problems. 

(iv) RIHED is co-operating with other organisations, both regional 
and international. For example, RIHED works closely with 
SEAMEO, ASAIHL (Association of Southeast Asian Institutions 
of Higher Learning), UIsTESCO, lAU, IDRC (International 
Developm<bit Research Centre), and ICED (International Council 
for Educatunal Devfelopment)--^both in terms of general contacts 
and speci fid joint projects. v • 

(y) RIHED al5# serves as a co-ordinator of several projed^ which 
facilitate inter-university co-operation in the region. For 
example, higher education institutions in the Khmer Republic 
will send a team to Indonesia to study the use d national language 
in the universities. It is hoped that througlj such co-operation 
mutual benefits will result. 
; I am convinced that the Southeast Asian universities, perhaps in 
"Ulcir long association with their counterparts in the Western Hemisphere, 
have begun to. be aware of their counterparts in the same region. The 
Southeast Asian universities want to make the best of this awareness and 
look beyond their own limitations — linguistic, cultural as well as political 
barriers— to understand their counterparts and their region better. 
am very n^uch encouraged by new development § in regional co-operation. 

As I stated earlier, the university must always seek to grow, to adapt, 
an^ to change. It must effectively seek to fulfil its tasks. In order to 
grow and to perform its mission effectively, it must also seek to relate 
itself to the wider community. It must seek to develop a will to become 
a universal community. 

^ Let us hope thafc. this is a possible dream. ' 

M. Beutler, Chairman of the session, thanked the speaker and asked the 
participants if they had any questions to put. He himself would be grateful 
Jot some explanation of the way in which regionoL co-operatioh operated 
iff^veen HJHED^JIiSATfft^^and SEAl\i^E&, 

^ ■ . X 
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Dr. Amnuay said that ASAIHL was a purely univei-sity organization, 
whose members were institutions of higher education, whereas SEAMEO 
was an intergovernmental organization. RIHED was also to a, large 
extent an intergovernmental body, but its major rWe was to create a meeting 
place between the university world and government circles Whepe important 
decisions were made concerning the future of higher education. While 
ASAIHL concentrated on the study of problems affecting the internal 
life of universities, for example, language problems, RIHED had a broader 
approach directed to the r61e of the university as such, in economic and 
social development. The two organizations were complementary and took 
great care to co-ordinate their factivities. It should also be added that 
the r61e of RIHED. was essentially that of a catalyst. It did not have 
executive powers, but sought to contribute to the advancement of thinking 
on selected problems. It was up to j^ach country to dr^aw the conclusions 
it thouj^t appropriate from RIHED reports. The dfipussion^ initiated 
by RIHED at the regional leveTwere often continued at fh^e national level. 

Mr. AiTKEN added that vSEAMEO and ASAIHL were bo,th represented 
on the Govcjirhing Board of RIHED (as also were Unesco and lAU, though 
without voting rights). RIHED thus constituted a new kind of institution 
involving or^ianic co-operation between governments and universities at 
the regional level. In the range of framewo^ for co-operation, it constitu- 
ted an innovation, opening the way for new^^ms .of reciprocity. 

In reply to a question from Dr. Del Pozo, Df^^MNUAV gave *^^^ber 
of technical explanations about the rOle played by^^^esco, lAU 
Ford Foundation in the creation of the Institute. X,^ 

*\ 

M, Btutler then called on Dr. Holland to present his pape^ 




Dr. KENNETH HOLLAND 

Former President, Institute of International Education, 
New York 

1. My statement is based primarily on the experience of American 
universities since L am more familiar with the work-^pf these institutions 
than those .of any dlQlCT.,!^^ ' . : 

2. My conclusions, how^^er, ^ro-xeachfed after the administration Of 
hitemational educational exqiange programmes during the 23 years that 
I was President of the Institute of Internationa! Kducaiiolrtf the five years 
that I was in charge of educational and cultural programmes in the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, and five years in the Department of State, 
the last two as permanent U.S. Representative to Unesco in Paris. 

3. Until the period following the Second World War university co- 
operation had largely been on an informal, unorganized basis. The indi- 
vidual student sought out the professor of his choice in another university, 
sometimes in his own country but often in another. The researcher also 
went to the library or laboratory best suited to his needs. Professors 
were invited to other universities to bring their particular type of know- 
ledge or experience to that institution. The wandering student, the visit- 
ing professor or researcher established important links between and among 
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the great intellectual centres of the world «and contributed to an exchange 
across national boundaries of knowledge and experience. 

4* This type of educational «^changc influenced greatly the trends 
in higher education in th0 United Statc&v' For instance we modelled our 
graduate schools after the ones in Germany, our undergraduate colleges 
were largely copied from Oxford and Cambridge. These were the days 
before the confusing and often misused terms of developed and •under- 
developed or developing countries. All countries 'were developing theit as 
they are tiow. 

5. Immediately after the Second World War inter-university ©o-oper- 
atidn became a large movement, if not always well planned and directed. 
Too frequently this co-operation involved mediocre universities^ that, 
with the support of their Congressmen rather than the academic commu- 
nity^ obtained contracts which they thought would help them financially, 
give their professors experience abroad (frequently the man who^oiild not 
ljust at home was thought to be the person for overseas assignment) 
nd at the same time bring interest, prestige and some knoynHtecfee of foreign 
countries to the home institution, 



(5^ In recent years the typical way that United States universities 
have co-operated is through bi-lateral agreements between two institutions, 
one the giving and the other receiving. In the United States these pro- 
granimes have been financed largely by the Federal Government with 
short-term appropriated funds. There were often misunderstandings 
in working out such agreements. Also they were inflexible duei in part to 
the governmental regulations. Other pK-oblems with this type of relation- 
ship were: ^ , " 

(a) Often the best qualified universities did not want to take on the 
responsibility for such a programme, especially since it involved becoming 
a recipient or at least a channel for funds from a governmental agency, 
with all the red tape and procedures that it implied. American Higher 
Education has for many decades been wary of Federal Govemijient contpol 
of universities by the purse strings. 

(b) Those universi ties' that did take on this responsibUity soon realized 
that to carry out such a programme would take their best talent away 
from the university and that in any case there were not enough qualified 
members of their faculties and administration to carry out such a pro- 
gramme. This made it necessary to go out and recruit personnel from 
other institutions or from the public at large. The best professors might go 
abroad for a year or two but not for longer periods, either because the 
university needed them on campus to teach the students there or the pro- 
fessors wanted to continue their careers in their o^vn countries. It was 
hard for the professor abroad to carry on the work of his specialty since 
his laboratory, his library, hi§ collaborator? were at his home university. 

(c) The universities undertaking this kind of work have usually 
been dependent on annual or at best two year governmental appropriations 
so there was little possibility of planned continuity- AID in recent years 
has been defined as struggling to meet twenty year needs with a three to 
five programme with two year tenured personnel on annual appropriations. 
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(d) Universities have not always been iritereste in continuing the 
contracts once the glamour of living 'and workhig abroad had been worn 
off. They have also found it hard to carrjr on such programipes under 
U.S. governmental regulations without contributing funds from their 
own limited budgets. ^ 

Universities must always be the chief source of trained personnel 
for any international educational programme and also the institutions that 
educate or train those to carry on such activities. There are, however, 
better ways in my opinioji to administer such international educational 
programmes on the university level than through universities. 

In the course of my work since 1935, but espyially since 1941, I have 
attempted to understand and evaluate tlirouga personal experience the 
variously administered international programmes. They haveMn«Side<r 
programmes administered by the Organization of American Sfates, ,the 
Rockefeller, Ford and Kellogg foundations,^ Ucissco, the World Bank, the 
United Nations Develop|nerit Programme, the Intcr-Amcrican Deyelop- 
ment 3ank and a^ew multinational corporations. I hav^ not mad© an 
intensive study of such programmes. My opinions .i^e based on my own 
observations^ discussions and the studies, feports and evaluations of other 
people. 

All of ttxese international organizations have certainly made some 
contributions^sto inten^ational educational programmes but have faced 
problems that have to a greater or lesser degree handicapped their effective- 
ness. How^yCT, the best administered programmes, in my opinion, all 
of them aided by university personnel, have been tl\ose of the Rockefelle)r 
Foundation. My conclusion concerning this Foundation is not made 
because it is American nor because the fiinds were amassed by a hiige 
corporation under the capitalistic system. I came, to this conclusion 
from long observation and association with this organization. It has on 
the Whole been ipt diligently administered by carefully: seJpr^tod professional 
staff, many of them non-American. ^ 

I The reasons why the Rockefeller Foundation fi'as succeeded a^e: 

1. The Foundation has had th^ assurance of long range Qiiancing qn a 
generous level. With several hundred millions of dollars in the port- 
folio of this foundation, it could commit $100,000;000 to a programme 
of inter-university co-operation and be sure of its availability over 
a 15 to 20 year or even longer period of time. < ^ ^ 

2. It could wait for countries to come to it with plans and programities, 
that the country Jiad developed and wanted to carry out. The careful 
planning of the activities over a period of months on the initiative of 
the requesting country -was one of their carHinal principles. 

3. The Foundation cojuld also be sure of funds to carry out the programnie 
after the plan was finalized. In many countries of the world ^ere are 
numerous plans and programmes Lhat are based on long, drawn-out'^ 
studies which were never implemented. ^ 

4. The Rockefeller Foundation was able to attract and keep high calibre 
personnel who were willing to devote a major part of theirv lives, if not 
their entire careers, to these international educational projects. 

5. This Foundation did not agree to undertake a project unless the ingtl^ 
tution and the government of the country \^rere committeiMro the 
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project and had and were willing to make available personnel capable 
of playing a dominant rdle in the ijroject and eventually taking^ it b'^er; 

6. The Foundation planned and carried on it^, programmes with the specific 
objective of working jtseM out of a'Tob. Tliis requjred the training of 
a staff of natlpnals of iSe country for the responsibilities of the project 
or proj'etts. Some ten thousand fellowships for this type of training 
programme were made available by the Foundation. 

7. Through such a fellowship programme personnel were sent to the 
country or institution best able ^o give that individual the necessary 
training for a specific job back home. By choosing carefully able 
persons and training them for existing job$ at home, they did, in almost 
every case, return home. 

. This is a summary of the work of the Rockefeller Foundation In its 
international educational programmes. No country should copy an insti- 
tution from another. But it seems to me that administrative policies of 
this Foundation should/ be studied to' see which aspects of its operations 
could or should be used elsewhere. 

There are, of course, other Institutions^that should be studied In deve- 
loping an adnjiiiistrative mechanism better suited than the university 
itself to carry on such programmes. The Institute of International Educ- 
ation is another example, the Ford F<^midation, the Kellogg Foundation 
and other pul)lic and privtfte institutions should be considered. I: am sure 
that at this meeting I shall learn about other institutions in other countries 
that have successfully carried on this type of International education on the 
higher education level. , 



Discussion 

M. Beutler, Chairman of Cic session, thanked Dr. Holland and opened 
the discussion. 

fDr, DEL Fbico, replylng/fo a question put by Dr. Holland, outlined the 
striQcture of unlve)sliXj:a^peration in Latin America. In addition to the 
"N Union of Universities of Latin America (UDUAL), there were the Orga- 
nization of Catholic Universities of Latin America, and two Central American 
regional bodies: CSUCA, which brought together the national universities, 
and FUPAC, which grouped the private universities. 

The principal activities of UDUAL were concqmed with meetings and 
publications. Apart from its General Assemblies, which took place every 
three years, and the annual meetings' of Its Board, it regularly organized 
meetings between corresponding faculties In jLhe region and, from tinie to 
time, important colloquia ori topics such as university planning or uni- 
versity extension , 

Among Its publications, special mention might be made of the quarterly 
Universidades and of the collection of statistical Information about univer- 
sity life in Latin America (Ccnso^'the next edition of this, covering the 
years 1973-1974, would be published in 1975. 

Unesco was considering^ the establishment of a regional centre in 
Latin America which would have the function of increasing contacts between 
governments. It was to be hoped, however, that this would not duplicate 
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the efforts of the existing organizations, which were already carrying out 
Important work In the fleld of infbripatlon. , . 

Lastly, UDUAL had no relationship with the Organization of American 
States. 

Dr. Gq^a asked for details of the woVking methods of the consortia 
of American universities and, in. particular, whether they consulted the 
prospective beneficiaries before establishing theli* programmes. 

Dr, Holland replied that consultations certainly took place, but he 
could not immediately give detailed information about them. ^ 

ikr. Stackpolb confirmed that the consortia were aware of the needs 
of the universities with which they wished to co-operate.' It was true, 
nevertheless, that there existed no central body in the United States 
able to handle requests and assess the needs of co-operation as a whole. 
The organization Education and World Affairs had tried to play this rdle 
some years ago but, in the* absence of sufficient financial support, it had 
had to close down. This left a gap which some people felt to be very 
serious. 

Dr. KiRPAL said that India had had a very satisfactory experience 
of co-operation with a. consortium of American universities in setting up 
one of its Institutes of Technology, all of which had been pstablished with 
assistance from foreign countries. This had been an AID programme, 
* but it had been carried out by the consortium, which had set up a Joint 
committee with Indian colleagues. Tlie ensuing fruitful dialogue had 
later led to long-term co-operation. Academic co-operation had been 
excellent although there had been administrative difficulties because 
Indian and American management methods were very different. On the 
whole, the balance-sheet had been very positive and the consortium formula 
should be encouraged. 

Turning to other frameworks for co-operation and beginning with 
the international One, lAU. itself constituted a privileged instrument 
which should be strengthened, for it did not seem to have sufficient resources 
to deal with'the wide range of functions which it could be called upon to 
a$sume. 

At the level of the individual institution, even quite modest initiatives 
could help to make students more aware of co-eperation and of international 
university solidarity, ' Indian universities sometimes had offices which 
provided informatior* about study abroad but uuw that almost all disci- 
plines could be studied in India, these offices had lost some of their use- 
fulness. They could, however, be enlarged and transformed, and instead 
of proviuing technical information afeout courses and admissions require- 
ments, could inform students about the life of universities in other countries. 
Good documentary films, for example, would interest students tind awake 
in them a sense of belonging to an international community. More gener- 
ally, modern techniques of communication, and particularly television, 
could be used much more than at present to promote co-operation. 

At the national level, mention might be made of a scheme set up by 
the Indian University Grants Commission to seek out some of the country's 
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best university teachers and provide funds for them to make lecture tours 
of other universities. Action of this kind could perhaps also be developed 
Internationally* < • 

Regional co-operation could be particularly fruitful and appeared 
tQ be quite well structured In some regions, such as Southeast Asia, 
Unfortunately this was not true for Asia as a whole, and In particular for 
South Asia, because of political difflcullles which were well known. Efforts 
had nevertheless been made, and contacts were maintained between univer- 
sities in India, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh, notably by means of the Inter- 
University Board. 

Among the very practical measures to stimulate teacher and student 
mobility, It might be possible to envisage a campaign for specially reduced 
air fares and for a fund to provide the necessary foreign currency. 

Lastly, efforts might be made to develop Informal programmes which 
could bring together groups of individuals in various regions to discuss 
the present problems of society, of the university and of culture and also 
to establish links between the groups to compare and contrast the results 
achieved. Such activities would not involve great expenditure and might 
be supported by foundations, which now seemed loss eager to finance 
major aid programmes. 



Dr. CuEVAs DEcL CiD briefly described the Confederation of Univer- 
sities of Central America (CSUCA), founded in,1048, which brought together 
the national universities of several countries in the region. The Confe- 
deration sought to promote co-operation between Its members and help 
them to carry out their mission in relation to Central American society* 
It also tried to bo open to the outside world, but not at the price o^f compro- 
mising the independence of its members. * 



Dr. RiOBiNO spoke of the tasks which the Unesco European Centre 
for Higher Education in Bucharest w^s called upon to"* perform. These 
were very wide-ranging in relation to the resources allocated to It. They 
Involved, setting up a documentation and information centre on higher 
education; undertaking studies of selected subjects and publishing the 
results; and promoting the mobility of academic stall and students In the 
region. 

In order to understand the particular conditions under which the 
Centre was working. It must be realized that a number of countries In the 
region had institutes for research Into higlier education which were well 
equipped with material and personnel (whereas the Centre employed 
only four people at the professional level) and that other govommental 
and non-governmental organizations (FAO, WHO, OECD, the Council of 
Europe and, of course, lAU and CRE) were also concerned with particular 
aspects of university eo-operatlon and higher education. It was obvious 
that the Centre eould not .compete wlUi them all. It should, rather, 
derive strength from tlxcir existence while seeking to define Its own parti- 
cular rOio. 

Tlie Centre had, therefore, set out to collect and catalogue Information 
about activities and projects of these organizations, so as to be better able 
to integrate its own activities and derive the greatest beneflt from existing 
possibilities for co-operation. 
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InUhc present preparatory phase, the (Centre was also trying, In direct 
consultation with the Interested Institutions, to Identify a number of prob- • 
lems and their ramifications and to make systematic analysis of them 
• with the object of Identifying the types of action which might be called for. 
In 1974, the Centre would study and organize seminars oft problems 
of higher education statistics and on the Internal efficiency of higher 
education. 

Projects for i975 Included studies of structural problems of technical 
and medical education; of post-graduate study; and of the relationships 
between higher education and the labour market. These would all be 
undcrtiUcen In collaboration with the relevant national bodies. An enquiry 
Into the IntQmationallzatlon of higher education, fpr example, would be 
based on a Swedish draft report, and a study concerning the labour market 
would be carried out in collaboration with the Institut ftir Hochschul- 
planung in the German Democratic Republic. 

One of the ipost- difficult problems facing the Centre, in view of Us 
limited size and resources, was that of making direct contact with the 
1,700 institutions of ]|fgher education which it w^is expected to help develop. - 

M. Bmiltr, Chairman of the session, said that it was Unfortunately 
time to close the discussion. It had been most instructive factually but might 
notMaue giutn sufficient critical consideration to the various frameworks for 
co-operation and their relationships with one another, Perhfxj)s the subfect 
could be taken up again during the general discussion on Thursday, p 
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CRITERIA FOR THE EVALUATION CO-OPERATION 
Mr. Grtfftffifjook the chair and gave the floor to Professor GligorijeviL 

PROFESSOR JOVAN GMGORIJBIVIC ♦ 
' / Rector, 'University of/feclgradc 

nc oMhe basic features oJ>tnc coiHiuiiporary world is the co-cxistelicc 
orgattized social, regiomdrand international communities. This co- 
existence stimulates rccogifition of/tne need for them to draw closer to- 
gether. V 

The development of human ^ociety is today eUaracterizcd not only 
by 'Important scientific advonces^^o the unknown gnd by tlio discovery 
of new laws governing nature and society, i)ut also by their application 
in the dovclopm.ent of the means of prodticiion and by changes of balance 
within the productive process. The presence of science in all spheres of 
human endeavour, as a factor integrating diycrse fohns of human activity 
and as man's most powerful and ofTectivo tool for the further transformation 
of humanity, is synonymous with the modemitjr of our epodi. The appli- 
cation of scientific discoveries and knowledge has produced undreamt-of 
changes but it has also widened the gap between .developed and .undev- 
eloped communities and nations." In such conditions, the interplay 
between science, humajpi labour and the development of societies rovctils 
the urgency of the need for continued aiicL deeper understanding between 
peoples and states and for the further development of^co^operation b6t^Vcen 
them. This need for the universal integration of peoples and societies 
lends special significance to the vdliS of science and education the |)ro- 
duction and the diflusion of knowledge. 

Through its creative work—its engagement in the advancement of 
science and knowledge and in the training of the specialists needed by 
society the university exerts a determining infiucnce on the development 
of human society. 

Tlic concept of the modem univ(Ji*sity is one of an institution represent- 
ing a significant concentration of scientific and teaching potential and a 
high degree 6f unity between systematized knowledge and the individuals 
who will apply that knowledge and expose it to the test of practical social, 
economic and cultural experience. The importance of the university 
also results from the fact that its teaching spi^ns a broad range of know- 
ledge thus fitting its graduates not only to employ new technological 
processes to improve tlie moans of produc^ioif, but also to contribute to the 
development of the productive process and of human relations for the 
further humanizat Ion of societn^. * . 
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For the university to be able to perform Its functions* In prcscnj-day 
conditions, there must Be a clear deflnition of the relationship betweisn it 
and society/ ensuring freedom of creation and communication as well as 
the perinanent integration of sclentiflc achievement and social practice, 
and their mutual interaction. 

The' signlflcanee of the rCla of universities ^n contemporary society 
and the extcht of their influence on the development of particular commu- 
nities are such that international university co-operation (the exchange 
of scicntilic kn8wledge, of educational experience, and of men and means) 
can only develop successfully and bo of mutual beneflf to those concerned 
if it is carried out in the context of clearly, defined objectives and require- 
ments. In other words, certain pre-determineU conditions must bc> observed 
in the conduct of co-operation, * « * 

The most important prerequisites for successful university; co-operation 
can be formulated bn the bcfsis of the principles, aims and purposes of the 
United Nations, and of its charters, decisions and recommendations which 
seek to maintain peace, and to promote social development, justice and a 
better living standard for the whole of iiumanity. 3y promoting respect 
for human rights and basic freedoms for oil, regardless of race, sex, tongue 
or creed, and by upholding the dignity and value of the human personality, 
as well OS the right to education and participation in the scientific process 
-a basis can be built for the development of mutual appreciation between 
large sQcial communities, 

Tiifese basic principles for university co-operation acquire special 
impontanee in the existing structure of international social and economic 
relations wlUch is marked by great difTercnccs in the level of development 
of the various parts of the globe, and of regions, states, peoples and univer- 
sities. The advances of scfcnce and technology undoubtedly provide an 
excellent base, for efforts to overcome economic and cultural backwardness 
and poycrty, but they also lead to a widening and deepening of the gap 
jl)etween the developed and undeveloped countries. 

Interdependence Is today a prominent characteristic Of the international 
community and this facilitates and contributes to the development and 
establishment of forms of international university co-operation which are 
widely accepted and which are directed towards the overall social develop- 
ment of those concerned. , ' • . 

^iTi^e general observations would be out of place in so distinguished 
a gathering of university peoplp, but for the fact that they form part of the 
l)asic orientation of the University of Belgrade, which has basec^the develop- 
ment of its international univ4)rsity co-operation on the belief that science 
and education dro 'simultaneously both national and universal. 

It is against this background that I would like to refer to several 
ideas and concepts which niay*be of interest and serve as an introduction 
to the discussion of '^Criteria for the Evaluation of Co-operation." 

'When analysing the critical approach to international university 
co-operation and when examining the criteria for appraising the results of 
this co-operation, two aspects dan be distinguished— the general (that of 
substance and content) and the methodological, although the complexity 
of the question makes it difficult to define them sharply. 

The general aspect of International university co-opcraiion encom- 
passes all that has already been said on this important subject,, whether 
directed to the purposes and siguincance or to the forms and frameworks 
of university co-operation. Nevertheless, it must 'be emphasized that 



international university co-operation, regardless of the plirpose, form or 
framework, can only bo implemented successfully if it is a reflection of 
the basic principles which are common to all the^ membjirs of the world 
community and which endow them with equal»7rights. llierefore, wheh 
appraising the conditions for . carrying out a V^r^icular programmd of 
ir^tcrnational university co/operation, and when assessing &c resulte 
Achieved, wa must first ask Whether it, is basQd on tlfie principle of equality 
—starting from the equal rights of peoples and nations, and of imiversities 
and their departments, right throu^ to the equalVights of the individuals 
participating directly in 'co-operation. Consequently, dlflerences^jii^acc, 
language/ culture, and socio-political, ideoldgical and religious cony^btions 
must be rcspected'at all times and at all levels; the right of the individual 
to enjoy freedom of thoUjght, belief and expression, to undertake research, 
and to make usp of ^knoSvledgo acquired, must be safcguai^d^d; and inter- 
vention in tlie internal alTairs of the university an&i^hk organization of 
relationships such^as those at the institutional ind/faculty levels must 
be avoided. Beyond the need }o take atcount: of /these basic principles 
and of obvious differences in levels of develdnmcnti;^ there must also be 
readiindss to co-ordinate mutual interests in ^OM)peration. This Is 
particular importance when detorminirtg iht objectives and forms of 
operation between environment^ and uniVcrsitieS at different stages^ 
dovojtopment. And this is why itUg^nepessal^ to^stablish mutual tela 
ships which exclude and make impossible all/forms of subsefvjcncri ^ 
scientific, technological and economic no lessr than in persoi^r telation^. 

The need for international university^co-operation is* pajrticularly 
evident in tt^e fields of science where the organizaUoh of scientific docu- 
mentation and of research institutions demands^ Ihcceasing specialization 
and wide co-operatioh. Tliis presuppose^-equal rights and the proper 
use of common sources of information and of exchanges of info'rmation. 
In this connection equal rights to make use of tqsults of work undertaken 
arc of particular importance. Each partner "in international university 
co-operation must have the sovereign right to decide under what conditions 
tie will take part in co-operation and what use he will make of the products 
of co-pperation. 

In order to^rcach clear definitions of the objectives, forms and frame- 
works of co-operation, and to appraise the gcjicral mid specific Results of 
co-operation, account must be t^eh of a vari^y of factors. These include: 
the complexity of the relationships and o>her conditions in which inter- 
national university co-operation has to be" carried out as well as the need 
tor co-ordination in the use of terminology employed to describe the various 
concepts, related to so coinplcx an institution as the contemporary univer-: 
sity and. its specific characteristics, >vhich are themselves conditioned 
by the level of its development and the environment from which it emerged. 
TTtiis is all dlrcctljr related to the methodology of co-operation. Tlie 
institutionalization of co-operation through the conclusion of agreements 
Cwhether nt the international, bilateral, university, faculty or individual 
level) is a technical prerequisite which has a considerable bearing on the' 
success of ^o-operation. in 'our experience the substance of intemationtxl 
university co-operation, * the course of its development ^and the results 
achieved can aJl be influenced considerably by such td'fchnical mattc^rs. 

,A proper evaluation of international university <co-operation can be 
made only if ^hc purposes, forms, irarnewtfrks and conditions of co-on<^alion 
are clearly dollned, and thfs presujpposes tM^ co-operation is preceded 
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^by mytUal cxchangcjsr oU information on the prospects of carrying out ^ 
^jiprogr^ninics and on the purposes they ar« J;p seiVe, 

The parameters which should serve' as a point of. departure for ddter- 
• mining the coirditlons for piyjgrammes of co-operation and for assessing 
the results achieved Include the following: , i- . 

(a) the socio-economic Situation of the university, nationally and 
Internationally; 

(b) the structure of the'Vniversity and the level of development of 
its scholarship and teaching; 

(c) the relationship between the university and the community and 
the extent of its autonomy; 

(d) the status of its components (academic stafl» non-academic staff 
and students)'in the work process, in management and in declslon-makliig, 
as well as their mutual relationships; . . * ' * 

(e) experience qf international university co-operation and the forms 
and extent of international contacts. c 

Each of tlieso parameters represents a complex^ problem which merits 
particular examination! Wo believe that they help to create objective 
conditions for the conduct of international university co'roperallon. The 
partners participating In co-operation must know each other; this Is a parti- 
cularly Important precondition for deflning the purposes, forms and 
extent of co-operation as well as for evaluating the results achieved. 

The parameters should apply equally to all participating In ido-oper- 
atlon. But this by.no means Implies that co-operation should only take 
place between universities \\?lth equal potentialities, similar levels of develop- 
ment and equivalent parameters. On the contrary, the deOnltion and 
understanding of these elements, which are of Importance for ml co-oper- 
ation, should b6 of help In reaching clear formulations of purposes, forms, 
frameworks and mutual relationships, particularly when cooperation Is 
to take place between developed and undeveloped unlversltles'and faculties. 
The parameters retafn their Importance regardless of the fleld of Intor- 
- university <y)-operatlon, be It concerned with ^re or apr^lled research, 
wltli genetics, with the training of high-level manpower ^r the transfer 
of technology... " * i ► 

« International university co-operation undoybtediy constitutes a 
v^ry^ Important element oi general development, btit It l^ also a key factor 
^ contributing to the gro\\^lh of mutual knowledge and t^ the strengthening 
» of links •botw<5en university institutions and their me^hbers. In thp past 
, Its /develoj/ment has-been very largely a •spontaneoiis process In which 
vmivmili tcQ^herMmd research workers have constitute the main links, 
and iiroVided[ the^lmulus. The broad sociat respo^isibility of the ,contem- 
porary university makes it desirable ^r co-bperdtl<)in to be based on formal 
. agreem^Mlts gnd contracts which define clearly ita^^urpose, scope and frame- 
work/ We belifcvd that co-operation s^iould be formalized in this way, 
especially when ft Involves joint undertaking^^ and Investments, and factors 
" such as the coifcentratlon of staff and technrcjpl resources and Joint researclu 
In the area of co-operation in tlic/tralning of high-level manpower, 
the conl#nt of specialized training la/oecomlng Increasingly universal In 
Its application, noj^^ly because gf^the demands of contemporary social 
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gnd economic dcvcloMicnt bylMUso as a conscqucnco of migratory move- 
ments of experts ^S^^ luJiou#tourism and other forms of communication. 
Institutional rio;^^fmMiMa^\sov)iS. for uniyersity co-operation should 
be included a^/<fnt^gral J^^^P agreements on co-operation, and bo accom- 
panied by cpccti^c^ei^/^tion of the general and basic principles of co- 
operation^ 

irjntc^matioiuff university co-operation is organized and regulated 
In tjrfs way/ VoU^ crij^ can }o established for assessing the results of 
actjfon. yTO facW^a clear djjfinition of the purposes, forms and scope 
co-opemtron, andOof the trflftnoworks and conditions for' co-operation, 
(self cmhMies cert^n criteria/vhich result from a synthesis of the general 
;>rinCipJ^of the coMditions foifco*operation and of its consequences. 

«wl^c roKgo of into^sts and heeds, and the inexhaustible possi- 
blUtlrflto«^ern^ unl'^rsity co-operation, make it pointless to attempt 
^ dmw u^a ootailed lisr of criteria for the evaluation of co-operation. 
However,Jjfvaluatlon sli^ld not bo allowed to confine itself exclusively 
to asses^g the contribution of co-operation to academic life, although 
this is our primary concern, because the contemporary university consti- 
tutes part of a ccrmnlex social and economic mechanism which is concerned 
not only with academic research but also with the application and testing 
of the results of/reseqrch in practical situations of social and economic 
life 'and productmn. 

The complexity of the problems posed 'by international university 
co-operation, especially of those arising from the fact that it must be 
inserted into the fabric* o^, contemporary society, makes it difficult to cons- 
truct a simple schematic model of the methodological aspects of a criticjjl 
approach to it. ^But practical considerations make it necessary to try to 
systematize criteria in order to create an objective setting/for evaluation. 

Although I regard the critical appraisal of inter-university co-operation 
as forrrUng a whole I W9uld like lo suggest that it is possible to distinguish 
threexategories of criteria: 

(a) the first comprises what may bo called the basic premises, and 
/so are concerned with evaluating the extent to which the basit principles 

o/all co-operation, and henco those of university co-operation, are observed; 

(b) the second comprises the parameters, and these are concerned 
' with evaluating circumstances in which co-operation is carried out; 

(c) the third is made up of thi5 elements lor evaluating the extent 
to which the purposes of inter-university co-operatioa are achieved. 

Although this sot of categories has been drawn up/for practical purposes 
it nevertheless remains theoretical because, to bo A^alid, an appraisal of 
inter-university co-operation should in practice be Mased on all the factors 
I havA mentioned. Only results achieved on the oasis of clearly defined 
purposes and in conformity with fundamental principles can be regarded 
as cijpistituthig useful products of inter-university^o-operation. 

/l very much hopo that these consideration and the views I have 
oxiwessed will serve as an introduction to the d^cussion of 'the important 
problem before lis. 

f Mr. Grifjlths thanked the speaker warmly his paper^ which he^ consid- 
erm to be oery encouraging since it helped to shoif that co-operation was possible 
bfjtwenn institutibns belonging to the most dijjfent of worlds, providing that 
me purposes had been clearly defined. He thei called upon Mr, Stackpole. 



Mr. STEPHEN STACKPOI^E 



Director^ Commonwealth Program, 
Camcgic Corporation of Now <York 

Since I have been asked to speak on the basis of direet 'personal 
cxperienec with programmes of Intcr-universlty eo-operatlon, I should 
fay something at the outset about the nature oi that experience and Its 
limitations. I am a staff member of a private American foundation estab- 
lished Initially for the ''advancement and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding amohg the pcoplci of the United States," but empowered by ^. 
a aupplementary gift of the founder to devote a portion of Its annual 
Income (about 7.5% of the total) to the same purposes in countries Of the 
Commonwealth — not, however, including the United Kingdom, where 
Andrew Cafnegie established a separate trust. I have for some time been 
director of this International dimension of ^megio Corporation's activities. 

' While many of our grants have been made In direet support of develop- 
mental projects of Commonwealth universities, a considerable part of 
our Income—and of staff effort — hair, over the ycars^ gone Into planning 
and execution of co-operative schemes. Grants, for Instance, to what is 
now the Association ,of Commonwealth Universities have helped to 
strengthen tics bot%vccn the United Kingdom and ovej^scas Institutions. 
Grants to the Association of American Univcrsltfts have broughtdt Into 
Informal relatlotiship with the CommonW^calth group. In addition, an 
extensive travel grant programme, which we have maintained for 40 years, 
*has established a web of relationships among stails of universities of the 
Soutltem^ Hemisphere Dominions and colleagues In the United States. 
From their first years we have had a partlcujar Interest in the development 
of the fledgling universities of the British colonial territories, and out of 
this grew a number of Initiatives In the late 1050s and early 1060s designed 
to effect co-operation. between th,c U.S. and Britain In assistance to uni- 
versity development— mirtlcularly In the newly Independent countries 
of Africa. . / • 

The conferences hold, mechanisms set up, all reflected our view, 
which wo found shared In the United Kingdom, of the singular Import^cc 
of understanding and co-operation bot%vcen those who hail been carryln^tA 
tho main responsibility for Commonwealth African universities, and tliosje . 
on our side who were suddenly nishing into the gamt) sometimes bent on 
changing the rules-- or at least shifting the goals. In all this we worked 
In close co-operation with the Intcr-UnlversHy Houncii for Higher Edpmtlon 
Overseas In Londdn and indeed helped to set up in Washlngtbn a group 
—now the Ovc|*scab Liaison Committee— to work the Council and 
African institutions in bringing the resources of American Iiighcr education 
to bear on policy problems of university development. Perhaps the most 
coner*»te fruit of thiS|^pcrlod of co-operative ferment was the creation of 
tho Ashby Commission of 1060 on Post-School CcrtiOcate and Higher 
Educi^on In Nigeria. Tlie report, representing tho virtually unanimous 
vlQWS of three Americans, three Britons and tl\ree Nigerians, set the initial 
pattern for university development in that country. 

I^rogrammcs of international co-operation have therefore been a 
signiflcant part of my Foundation's activity— though necessarily In a 
relatively restricted segment of the world. In recent years we have 
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narrowed the focus of our attention to the field of education, more parti- 
cularly to programmes and projects of universities in Commonwealth 
Africa — and to some extent in the Caribbean and the South Pacific as 
well---reteting to teacher tr^i^lfe, curriculum development and educational 
research. The aim Ifas been to strengthen the capacity of institutes and 
departments of education to contribute to improvement and reform in 
primary and secondary education in their countries., - 

Although most of our grants in this programme have siipported 
projects of individual universities, we have not overlooked the valrfes of 
inter-institutional and international co-operation, for atjthe same time we 
have been supporting a network of African university institutes and depart- 
m^s of education through which^l have been Ijrought into close asso- 
ciation with each other and with Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and the University of London Institute of Education as well. 

I want to refer to this network more fully in a moment, as I want to 
use it to illustrate the points I would like to ^riake about guidelines fori 
establishing successful co-operative arrangements. From what I havq 
saidTso far about my own experience, you will understand if my comments^ 
Tel0Xe mainly to arrangements between developed and developing institu- 
tions, or among the latter. You will understand too that I see the oppor- 
tunities and problems from the somewhat limited and special viewpoint 
of a foundation officer. 

Foundations can play a useful r6le not only in providing the financial 
means for such arrangements, but as a third party to negotiations.' Theirs 
is, however,^ a catalytic rfile and it is important that it remain so. Of 
course, if a Tfoundation does not share the vision of certain would-be co- 
toperators, as not infrequently happens, it may be viewed as a stumbling 
block to progress. But we must live with that. * 

The network I have mentioned is the Association for Teacher Educ- 
ation in Africa. It was created in 1960 with the help of a Carnegie Corpo- 
ration grant on the initiative of thr^e educators, one American, and an 
Englishman and a New Zealander, both of whom had had extensive expe- 
rience in West Africa. Known originally, and for its first 9 years, as the 
Afro-Anglo-American Programme in Teacher Education, it involved 
initially institutes of education in six African universities, the Institute 
at London, and Teachers College, where the administrative headquarters 
was. In 1969 the ^centre of gravity and leadership shifted to Africa. 
The Association maintains officer in Nairobi and Lagos. It comprises 
33 institutes and departments of education hi 18 universities of 12 countries. 
Over the years this Programme has involved not only annual conferences 
but staff exchanges, joint research undertakings, special fellowship oppor- 
tunities, sponsorship of workshops on special topics. It 'has created a 
degree of co-operation, communication and common thinking that I believe 
is unmatched in any field in Africa. « 

Now how did this get started? No' planning agency said, "We think 
it wouldjje a good idea if institutes of education in Africa worked together 
and^;,reiMed to a British and an American university." No. The idea 
was formulated by particular individuals who were well acquainted with 
each other and had a keen sense of the need for such an initiative. To be 
sure the foundation played a crucial r61e. But it was in response to a 
well-formulated idea that had grown out of individual relationships. 

So I come to my fitst guideline for establishment of a successful co- 
operative project: that it have the personal interest of key individuals, I 
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don't know hcrw many times we have been asked to support professional 
exchange schemes which were no more than statements on paper indicating 
that an institution would like to do such and such for so many years. 
But only when there are really committed persons at each end is a successful 
scheme likely to work out. This point emphasizes the importance of 
t,ravel programmes, for it is through individual visiting experience abroad 
than an organic basis for successful co-operative programmes can be laid. 
^.This holds also for research and training schemes, as we have learned from 
bi-lateral programmes we have supported such as one in the field of child 
development involving Harvard University and the University of Nairobi. 
The interest and commitment of the key individuals at each enjl^ere 
crucial in the initiation of this project. , \ ^l**^* 

The success of any scheme, of course, depends to a considerable l^gre 
on favourable circumstances. 3ut*as a foundation of ficer hai^ said,^^pne 
should always bet on the horses, not the condition of the track." %Tie 
, prime importance of the individual, his "track record** and his personal 
relationships are often overlooked. The planning of many projects mi^t 
better have waited on the involvement of committed and qualified peopli^ 
and a complete meeting of minds. .1^ 
A second consideration, \then, is that there should be adequate planning' 
and financial support. Here the r6les of international agencies, govern- 
ments and foundations may be essential in bringing the parties together 
and ultimately providing the necessary support. In our view, planning 
by the participants themselves is essential though we are not above taking 
steps to see that it is carefully done and that the results will be of a nature 
that we can supports Again, in thfe case of what became the Associatioa 
for Teacher Education in Africa (ATEA) we funded a special conference 
of- all the individuals whose institutes were involved before any commitment 
was made to launch a programme. When it was launched, it was given 
a three-year grant renewable for a further period. We have support^ 
it now for 15 years and shall probably do so a little longer before the ine- 
vitable moment comes when it must be on its own. 

A third point is that co-operative programmes must have a well-defined 
purpose and manageable scope. In the 1960s some American universities 
proposed broad institutional commitment projects of universitiy develop- 
ment in new countries. Under contract with the A|^ency for International 
Development, Michigan State University, whfiphhad a dean of intiprnational 
activities, had a campus-wide involvement with the University of Nigeria, 
Nsukka. This kind of overall commitment has its problems and is going 
out of fashion. I am inclined to agree with those who believe that links 
established at the school or departmentat=^v^ have the best chance of 
productive life. Given leadership and contin]/|ng interest of key individuals, 
adequate planning and finance, co-operative projects in staff development, 
teaching or research will be most effective if the objective is clear and the 
operation is limited in scope to particular, departments or professional 
fields. ^ i 

Againf ATEA had a clear focus on tii^trengthening of teacher educ- 
ation in English-speaking Africa and linkeh departments and institutes 
f_ p^n^qtinn wifTi parhVynthpr and With units of two institutions abroad 
having^similar objectives. All those involved in this network of relation- 
^ ships were leading professional educators in thefe^^oun tries. The organiz- 
ation has tended to heighten their sense of common purpose and has greatly 
facilitated thei communication of new ideas. 

* ■ " 
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My fourth criterion for judging the viability of an > inter-university 
project is that there be benefit to both institutions^ or mutual benefit to all 
concerned. The latter has certainly been true in ATEA. In the case of 
the developed and,^4jg/eloping institution, the benefits will be^'of differing 
kinds and perhapsuhequal; but they^ust be there. The Faculty of 
Education of Makerere in Uganda has benefited tremendously from its 
association with Teachers College through ATEA and other programmes. 
Its contribution to national development in a priority field has been 
enhanced. Teachers College, on the other hand, through the experience 
gained by its faculty members in Africa ^d through a continuing flow 
of African graduate students, has become the leading centre on African 
education in the United States. 

In the case of research there is the problem that the 'visiting scholar 
in a developing countty may be too intent on his purposes to the detriment 
of the overall goals of t^e programme. There is always an element of 
tension inherent in programmes involving researchers from abroad. A ^ 
well managed one, however, will keep it creative. 

There is oiie area in which the rfiles of developed and developing uni- 
versities could well be reversed. That is the area of indigenous cultural 
studies. Universities in Africa and the West Indies, for instance, have 
made good beginnings in programmes on local history and culture. But 
art, music, theatre and the dance are still rather unfamiliar territory to 
institutions founded in the European tradition. In some instances niore 
is being done in these fields by universities abroad than at home — and 
often by indigenous scholars. Aid agencies are understandably preoccupied 
with the economic and educational priorities for national development. 
We should note in discussing co-operative projects that the most distinctive 
contributions of the new universities may lie in their interpretations of 
the cultures they represent. 

Now I should like to say a word about student exchange — or rather 
schemes for study abroad. Co-operation among universities may be an 
important factor at the sending or at the receiving end, or indeed in organiz- 
ing both. One striking example of co-operation at the receiving end to 
meet a particular problem was the organization in 1961 of the African 
Scholarship Programme of American Universities, known as AS PA tT. 
In the late 1950s hundreds of African students were coming to the United 
States, many by air lift from East Africa on a somewhat opportunistic 
basis, poorly selected, inadequately financed, haphazardly placed, and 
in tUe main unsponsored. The establishment of ASPAU, which ultimately 
involved a consortium of 234 colleges and universities, solved ^^h of 
these problems at one stroke. Financed by our Agency for Intenut^ional 
Development (AID) and fbuhdations, its administrative arrai^ements 
were handled by the ^.African-American Institute and — included selection 
committees in each sending country. From 1960 to 1970 more than 
1300 students completed undergraduate courses under this programme. 

The programme has now been discontinued and replaced by one for 
postgraduate study, for clearly with the rapid development of Africa's 
own universities the priority must now be at that level. The Association 
of African Universities, however,^ continues to run a programme which 
grfew out of the ASPAU experience — the Inter- African Universities 
Scholarships Programme (INTERAF) which assists African undergraduate 
students to study in other African countries subjects not offered in their 
own. ASPAU illustrates again the importance of some of the conditions 
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I have mentioned. It was in a real sense the creation of two particular 
individuals: one Nigerian and one American, It hud the advantage of a 
year's planning by means of a pilot project lor one country. The financing 
was adequate and included assistance from the American universities, 
and, most important, travel support from the governments of the sending 
countries. The programme met a specific need at the right time. 

Throughout the life of the ASPAU programme the question of relevance 
of an individual's study to his country's needs was constantly discussed. 
Indeed there was a running battle between our aid agency and the ASPAU 
Organization over the issue of training vs. education. AID was under 
pressure to show that the programme was serving priority needs of national 
development, while the universities placed individual development first 
and tended to encourage students wishing to shift from, say, engineering 
or physics to sociology or the humanities. I myself have a gOod deal 
of sympathy for this kind of freedom for undergraduates. Who can be 
sure what may be the best preparation for a future civil servant or political 
leader? 

At the graduate and professional level, however, the position is different; 
Relevance is essential, and where staff development is involved, it is very 
important that there be close co-ordination between the sending and receiy^ 
ing institutions. At a recent conference on intermit ional development / 
at the University of Massachusetts a speaker gave a classic illustration 
of the way advanced education can misfire. He had met in Liberia a 
man who had studied geology in the United States and became the first 
Ph.D. in this field in his country. Geologists are generally divided between 
those concerned with soft, or sedimentary rocks and those concerned with 
hard rocks. This man had spent eight years specializing in soft rock 
geology. Yet, as the speaker pointed out, "There has not been a soft 
rock in Liberia in 3.5 million yearsl" The man has become an office 
manager. 

One aspect of the now familiar ATEA programme will illustrate what 
I believe is an ideal approach to advanced study. In connection with the 
programme a limited number of graduate fellowships are offered at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, one of the member institutions. The 
African member institutions of ATEA make nominations for these awards 
from among bright younger staff members in their institutes or departments 
of education. Final selection is made by Teachers College. As most 
of the nominees these days already have master degrees, the fellowships 
normally cover two calendar years of advanced work in various specialties 
in education leading to the doctorate. The funds supplied by my found- 
ation include provision for return to Africa during the course of the fellow- 
ship for field work relating to the doctoral dissertation. The sending 
institutions provide the fares and normally have a place waiting for the 
student on his return. Another valuable feature of the programme is 
that the students engage as a group with faculty in certain intellectual 
and social activities. All the interlocking features of this particular pro- 
gramme have resulted in a 90 percent rate of return and in many promotions 
to more responsible and infiuential positions. Because the programme 
has been sustained in operation over a period of 15 years, the cumulative 
effect has been substantial. 

I have concerned myself mainly with whi^t one looks for at the 
outset. In any overall appraisal of an on-going programme, surely one 
of the questions to be asked is, **Has it had a cumulative effect?'' Others 
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may be, ''Has it led to significant changes in teaching or in the outlooks 
of the participants?"^ "Have elements of it been incorporated in the^ 
mainstream of activities of the instrtutions concerned?" "Has it led to 
establishment of other co-operative Wentures?" 

These are not easy to answer, b\^ I submit that favourable answers 
ill any given case will depend heavily^^ the soundness of the original 
conception and the degree of motivation and sense of common purpose 
which creative individuals bring to the enterprise. 



Discussion 

Mr. Grifftilts thanked Mr» ,Stackpole and said that the two=papers giDen . 
that morning complemented one another admirably, and although they had 
been based on such very different experiences, their authors had reached very 
similar conclusions. 

First of all, it was clear that very many ^o^anizations were concerned 
with co-operation at different levels. But this draLrio/ mean that effort was 
scattered and wasted; it organized ^ and systematiz^d^itself into a complex 
network which, taken as a whole, constituted a valuable in^ument for articulat- 
ing and differentiating various types of co-operation: 

Second^ this wide-ranging institutional provision did i^bt^detract from 
the key rdle played by individuals in devising, organizing andrtqrrying out 
pii)grammes of co-operation. Certainly, individuals could not do^v^ything 
and they needed to be able to rely on effective supporting bodies, ohLtheir 
rdle of inspiration and animation remained decisive, 

Fincdly, the importance of reciprocity had very rightly been underlineii 
time and again; it was the touchstone of co-operation. But co-Operaiion 
r dally only served its true purpose if it was of mutual benefit to the individuals 
directly concerned, to their universities and to the societies they served. Perhaps 
it would be^necessary to try to convince governments of the benefits for the national 
community which could accrue from permanent links between their universities 
and those in other countries. For these links were less sub feet to the hazards 
and ruptures than those of a purely political or economic kind, and they prov- 
ided a much sounder basis for contact and internationaljcqmprehension. 

Dr. LuLB, while agreeing that individuals could play a very important 
rdle, pointed out that thoy came and went. It was consequently hazardous 
to allow co-oporatiQii to centre exclusively on particular individuals. 
Institutions must also be involved. The condition of th6 track was also 
very important, to take up Mr. Stackpole's image. In the case of the 
programme to train teachers for Africa, to which he had referred, it could 
indeed be said that the ground had been well prepared and the interested 
institutions and governments as well as individuals had given their full 
support. 

Mr. Stackpolb recognized that the preparation of the ground was 
very important. But this w(is also something with which individuals 
wore concerned. Without their, really committed participation, a good 
progran\me could not be brought into being. The individual was the • 
most important dement. 
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Sir Hugh Springer also felt that the human element was the most, 
important even if, quite clearly, it was not the only one. This was not 
to deny the need for resources, good management and organization. But 
a man with determination could get the better of difflcult conditions, 
whereas the best planned programme would fall it it were not intrusted 
to the right maii. 

Individuals arid personal contacts, moreover, were important at all 
levels: the collection of information, the selection of scholarship-holders, 
the recruitment of teachers, etc. 

The quality and competence of individuals were therefore among 
the decisive criteria for success. In this connection. It would doubtless 
be more profitable to examine the criteria which could be 'of help in fore- 
casting the success of programmes than to study those which were of use 
in making a posteriori judgments which were, after all, of very limited, 
value. . ' 

^ Mr. Griffiths, Chairman of the session, said that the value of an 
individual depended nbt only on his academic quail Hcations, but also 
on his personality, tact, ability to adapt to the ways of foreign countries 
and instinctive avoidance at times of saying or doing something which 
he would feel at perfect liberty to say or do at home. 

Dr. CuEVAs DEL CiD Stressed that it was not possible to evaluate 
co-operation without agreement on its objectives. It was not |olerable 
for a foreign organization to impose its choice of alms and flelds of work, 
as had happened In some Latin American countries. TJiis remark was 
perhaps brutal, but real co-operation could only be based on complete 
truthfulness. 

Mr. Griffiths said he was sure that the participants would appreciate 
the frankness with which Dr. Cuevas del Cid had spoken. 

Dr. GoMA drew attention to certain, sometimes neglected, qualities 
that ought to be found in individuals engaged in co-operation, y: should 
not be forgotten that in many countries of the third world, universities 
were iiot merely academic Institutions; their functions also involved various 
forms of participation in national and public life. In.Zaml)ia, for exat^ple^ 
the University played an Important consultative r6le In national planning 
and even helped to carry out certain plans. Those engagecftin co-operation 
should be able to adapt themselves to such situations and have an under- 
standing of national objectives. In practice, however, they often seemed 
to play a secondary and quite marginal r61c. This was particularly so 
when programmes were carried out under inter-governmental cultural 
agreements. In the flush of their enthusiasm for co-operation, govern- 
ments sometimes did not pay sufficient attention to the choice of the 
individuals who werb to put the programmes Into operation and who, 
finding themselves **parachuted'- into a country, jlid not always feel a 
sense of involvement in Its aspirations and development efforts. 

i)i;. Saito said that Japan was particularly lacking in men able to 
give leadership in international co-operation, although there was now 
a strong feeling In favour of co-operation. Funds were available, although 
not on an overgenerous scale> and a foundation, the Japan Foundation, 



had been set up to j^romotc co-operation. But the men were lacking, 
partly because of the linguistic barrier which was very serious for Japan, 
- and partly because university people, who nevertheless liked making 
study and research trips abroad, hesilated to accept responsibility for 
the wganizatlon and operation of programmes, IX would be Interesting 
to know how other countries trained people for this r61e. " 

Mr. Griffiths said that this was indeed a very difficult problem to 
which he saw no ready-made solution. 

Dr. KiHPAt pointed out that it was difficult to make an overall appraisal 
of co-operation; any general evaluation should at least be preceded by 
the evaJuation* of a series of particular projects. For this It was possible 
to measure certain elements such as time and money spent, but others 
were not quantifiable. Devotion and commitment, for example, were 
of decisive importance but they could not bo measured. Emphasis had 
very rightly been placed on the importance of the individual engaged in 
co-operation. But by definition such Individuals did not work'ln Isolation, 
and the results of the complex Interactions between them were sometimes 
quite unexpected, above all because it was difficult to predict the effects . 
tliat work In a particular political climate and cultural environment would 
have on Individuals and groups. 

A difficulty of another kind arose because international university 
co-operation was not always the only means of achieving a given purpose.'^ 
In some cases. Increased national effort or direct recourse to an aid-giving 
body could provide alternative means of action, , The relative effectiveness 
of university co-operation thus had to be compared ^ with that 6f other 
methods, and It was very difficult to do this. 

If evaluations were jtiade, the results should be published, especially 
those of successful programmes, so that they could serve as cxamplps. 

Professor Dischamps stressed that questions of evaluation were of 
particular Importance for a country such as France which made a large 
contribution to co-operation In the field of education. In relation tb 
the size of Its population It occupied a leading position. In 1974, 52,000 
foreign students were studying in France, whilst In 1972, there were exactly 
32,081 French teachers serving abroad. Including about 4,000 at the uni- 
versity level. This obviously Involved conslcterable expenditure and it 
was therefore of special importance to evaluate the extent to which pro- 
grammes achieved their purposes. But the area was one In which It was 
most difficult to make cost-benefit analyses. Expenditure should be 
regarded as Including not only direct costs but also Indirect costs, such as 
loss of earnings resulting from tlie fact that, whilst engaged In co-operation, 
an individual could not carry out other duties or productive work, A 
major and possibly insurmountable difficulty was also encountered In 
seeking to evaluate benefits, TThis, as had already been mentioned, was 
the need to Incorporate both quantifiable and non-quantlfiable^elcmcnts, 
and to find some means of adding them together, lliough this might 
"seem like trying to square the circle, every effort should be made to. try 
to rationalize policies In matters of co-operation. 

Such policies should consist of a well-articulated series of choices 
made on the basis of a systematically established order of priorities. For 
example, n country which made available a large number of scholarships 
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had to decide how to distribute them between different _geographlcal and 
IhWlstic regions, between different subjects and disciplines and between 

*dijfferent levels of study. Tine situation with regard to the latter was now 
clearer than it was several years ago. The development of new universities 
in developing countries vt€& making possible Ahe progressive eiimination 
of study abroad at the undergraduate level and, with t^he exception of 
some very specialized fields, those studying abroad in future would be 
postgraduate and doctoral students. 

Students who did not benefit from scholarships and who paid for their 
stiidies themselves presented a different problem. It might seem reasonable 
to let them make their owil evaluation of the benefit derived from their 
investment. This, however, would only be a rough measure. In France, 
at least, they were usually less successful than scholarship-holdets, for 
the obvious reason that they had not been selected with the same care and 
their linguistic ability had not been tested thorouglUy enough. Linguistic 
ability played a major rOle in success or faihire, but its importance varied 

• from one discipline to another. Ideally, special provision should be made 
not only for each ethnic group, but also for each discipline. 

The formulation of rational policies based on coherent criteria In all 
these areas and their subsequent application through appropriate insti- 
tutions constitute^ a complex task. It was part of the institutionalization 
of co-operation referred t6 by Professor Gligorijevid but in the final anjilysis 
its success would dejpend on the talent and motivation of those in charge, 
as Mr. Stackpolc had stressed. 

Dr. Rubbing observed that the criteria for evaluation necess'arily 
' diflered' from one type of programme to another. In general, however, 
they must be multi-dimensionaLand be concerned jiot only with the internal 
success of a programme, but also with its external success in terms of 
society as a whole, for the two were by no means gecessarlly concomitant. 

The multiplicity of factors' which should be taken Into Account made 
it necessary to staid, by making a detailed analysis of them. Time spent 
on the careful preparation of programmes was more than recouped when 
they were^put Into operatloft.^ ITie design of efficient mechanisms. Includ- 
ing those for evaluation, also 'called for great care, even If individuals were 
of decisive Importance for the success of co-operation. 

Finally, special attention should be paid to the cumulative or multiply- 
ing effects of certain programmes. 

Dr. MiuLBR recalled that the next lAU General Conference would 
take place In Moscow In August 1975 and participants might therefore 
be Interested to hear something of the way In which inter-university co- 
operation was conceived and organized In the Soviet Union between 
the different Republics as well as between the Soviet Union and other 
countries. 

A few general comments about the Soviet system of higher education 
would permit a better understanding of the situation. First of all, the 
system was a vast one, embracing Qome 880 institutions and approximately 
6,000,000 students. Its democratic character, and the fact that It was 
free and accessible to all sections of the population were well known. Wliat 
was perhaps less evident to those abroad was Its multi-national character, 
Tlie Soviet Union Included about one hundred different nationalities 
and approximately 60% of (iH Instltirtions of higher education provided 
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education in a national language as well as in Russian.^Tliis was in keeping 
with the democratic character of the system, b^ut It was^Rqt without Its 
problems. * \^ 

The universities played an important and growing rOie In tfee^uca- 
tional system — and indeed in the life of S6vi<5t society. There wereSvQW 
sixty universities with 700,000 students, thouglfi^i^re the Great Octobc^ 
Revolution there had been only eleven. After thc^QVOlutlon, the first 
concern of the Government had been to strengthen and pxpand higher 
education, and of nearly fifty universities which had since been set up, 
forty were in the national republics. There wore universities in each of the 
fifteen Union republics and sixteen in the twenty autonomous republics. 

The history of their development was most interesting and illustrated 
the constant preoccupation of the government with higher education 
and with the efficiency of university co-operation within the Union. The. 
ydung universities owed much to the help they had received irom older 
institutions— notably the Universities of -Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and 
Kazan. As early Us 1922, on the initiative of Lenin, It was decided to 
set tip the first university in Central Asia, in Tashkent. A large group 
of teachers \ycnt from Moscow and Leningrad to help organize it and 
their universilies also provided substantial aid in .the form of equipment 
and books. This process was subsequently repeated in the Caucasian 
» republics an|i elsewhere. The links established at that time wore still 
maintained. They had rdpidly helped to cure the Inevitable growing 
pains of the young universities and quickly enable them to achieve high 
standards in the education they provided. Tlie tU^usands of very compet- 
ent specialists they had trained satisfied the manpower needs of the Union 
and autonomous republics and also provided them with their own creative 
intelligentsia. Forty of the sixty universities provided courses in a national 
language as well as in Russian, and sometimes in more than one. This 
was the case in Daghestan, which had some thirty ethnic groups. In 
this way the policy of the Party and of the Government responded to the , 
aspirations of the Soviet^pcople, who, far froni being subject to cultural 
colonialism, were encouraged to cultivate their particular national resources. 

Co-operation between universities within the Union had always been 
r based on equality and mutual respect, but It had only gradually taken on 
wide variety of forms it had now. 

First, there were bilateral links between individual universities. Tliese 
were usually set up under agreements of friendship and eoiiaboratlon. 
Second, and of quite recent (trigin, there were multilateral groups, usually 
sot up on a regional basis. An Interesting example was the Scientific 
Centre established in the Northern Caucasus witli the co-operation of 
universities and other institutions of higher education. It enabled the 
various institutions to co-ordinate their scientific activities and to carry 
out some of them jointly. 

Tliird> it had long been the practice of the older uniycrsitics to assume 
the responsibility of training young teachers and research workers for the 
younger universities fn the Republics. Mt)re recently, this form of assistance 
had been extended to the specialized training and retraining of scientific 
and educational manpower. Tlie practice of inviting guest professors 
from other universities was also very widespread. 

P'^inaiiy, at the all-Union love), a Council of Rectors had recently been 
set up by order of the Ministry of Higher Education and entrusted with 
tasks of co-ordinating university activities. 
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Turning from the Union to the Republics? Latvia might serve as an 
example. The Latvian Republic was relatively small, with a population 
of only 2,500,000, but it had a very rich and ancient cultural tradition 
which It had preserved \ylth its national language through all the vicissitudes 
of Its history. Since Its attachipent to the Soviet Union, 34 years ago, 
there had beon a considerable development of the e^^onomy and of education, 
In particular, of higher education. The number of institutions of higher 
education had risen from four to ten and the number of students, from 
10^0 to 45,000. 0 ' ' 

The University had been, founded in 1919, at the time when Latvia 
was first proclaimed a sovereign Soviet Republic — though It existed only 
till the beginning of 1920. It had a wide range of contacts which naturally 
Included specially close relations with the universities of Tartu and Vilnius 
In the neighbouring Baltic Republics to which It was linked' by agreements 
of friendship and- co-operation. 

Co-operation took both traditional forms (exchanges .of teachers, 
books, etc.) and more innovator^ forms. In co-operation with Belorussia, 
the three Baltic Republics held annual scientific conferences of students 
and of teachd!*s. They also organized university sports meetings and choral 
festivals which were very popular In the Baltic countries. ^ 

Apart from maintaining these links, Soviet universities also co-operated 
with universities In other countries. Dr. KIrpal had commented generously, 
on Soviet cO-operation with Indian universities. In fact, almost all Soviet 
universities had partners abroad, most frequently, of course. In countries 
with which the Soviet Union traditionally had links of friendship. 
P. Stuchka Latvian State University, for example, had agreements linking 
It with the University of Rostock and the Charles University In Prague. 
It held meetings with each of them every t^yo years to decide on biennial 
programmes of co-Operatlon: exchanges of students, books and trainees, 
organization of scientific conferences, etc. 

It might be helpful'to add that the lyst way of obtaining information 
about Soviet University co-opeVatlon was through the Ministry of Higher 
Education which had an Information centre. The Journal Veslnik Vysiei 
Skoly could also be consulted. Possibly lAU could try to publish jyiore 
Information about Sprviet higher education. 

i» 

Dr. LuLE aSked whether the use of se;veral languages In higher education 
did not pose a double problem: first, that of textbooks, and second, that 
of communication with universities In the other republics and foreign 
countries. ); T 

Dr. Miller agreed that, there were problems with textbooks, but 
they were not Insurmountable In the framework of the Soviet Union. 
If the demand for textbooks In a national language was loo small to Justify 
• publication, Russian-language textbooks were used. Russian constituted 
a second mother tongue for the great majority of §ovlet citizens And all 
students knew It wtfll.t'/Though not the first off}iclal language in the non- 
Russian Republics it wasHhe language of communication for the-jadmlc 
Union. 

* " • 'i 
Dr. KinPAL said that hct^liad been able to visit experlm'ental scliopis 
In Moscow and Lcningradi where all teaching was given In a foreign language 
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r-TT,lnGlildlng one irt which Hindi was used — and asked whether similar 
experiments had bee^f carried out at the university level.. He also asked 
about the r61e of tile Academy of Sciences In matters ol co-operation, 
since It often appealed to be Involved in programmes concernfng centres 
of advanced study in India. 

£>r. Miller replied that there were Indeed schools which used a foreign 
language as the medium of Instruction— English, German or French In 
Latvia.* Despite the former predominance of German, English now 
attracted J)y far the largest number of pupils. Historically, Frtfach had 
a quite strong Influence, but was/now)chosen only by a small percentage 
of pupils. At thp university level, language teaching was the responsibility 
of the faculty of ^foreign languages, ' whioh ^Ipcluded three departments:, 
English (the"largesV), German-and French. ^. , 

; Ther^ was^ close co-ope)^tlon between thS universities and the Academy 
of Sciences, and efforts v^ire belng'^ade to strerfgthen It further. The 
universities trained j^cientiflc njdnpower for the Academy which, for Its 
part, placed Its training and research facilities of certain of Institutes 
at the disposal of, the universities. ^ . . f 

oDr. GoMA, speaking of evaluationi sajd.that, surprisingly enough, 
there was a tendency to overlook one group Vvhich was of special importance 
when it came to measuring the eilect of programmes: the students them- 
selves. As a general rule a period of study abroad was regaMed as a 
success if, the student passed his examinations. Too little attention was 
pa}d to the eiTi!*ct his presence had had on collc^ues In the host country 
(and this was an Important aspect of "reclprocny") and to follow-up once 
he had returned to his own country. Could/iie make use of what he had 
learned, did he experience difflcultles of wmdaptatlon? Too often, such 
students were not heard of again, oncc;4hey had boarded the plane for 
home. An attempt should be made Xo establish more permanent links 
with them and to know sometliing of iio^ their lives developed. Examin- 
ation marks and results wore not sufflclent in themselves/ 

Mr. Holland believed that the presence of foreign students In United 
States universities had had a profound influence on American students 
and that this was a very Important aspect of co-operation. Jt was true, 
however, that there was ti tendency to concentrate atteittloh'on the foreign 
studeats. In the United States, sociologists and anthropologists had 
made a series of detailed surveys of different groups of students: Africans, 
Indians, Mexicans, Japanese, Swedes', Belgians, etc. Tlieser had proved 
most Instructive for those administering the programmes. Despite the 
problems encountered by foreign students and the frustralionsJLo which 
Uiey were sometimes subject, the results were generally positive. As 
Dr. Dischamps had said, they were better In thp case of the scholarship 
holders, who had been selected with much greater xare than the others. 

Sir Hugh SpnmoER felt that there was little point In trying to deflne 
and ^pply criteria for evaluation which were over-technical and over^ 
sclentlflc. Too many imponderables were Involved, and'/ Judgments of 
qualitative factors were inevitably subjectlvp. Co-operation was mainly 
a. matter of meetings, publications and exchanges of persons. Meetings 
were expected to be stimulating and, if possible, instructive; publications 
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to be accurate and up-to-date; exchanges tS^nvolve ^ell-selected persons 
and to be provided with adequate flhancial support and fl^Jlextble^organiz- 
. ation, permitting rapid and efficient communication, "^^t was doubtful 
whether a ^holc armouryxtof "scientific" criteria was needed for their 
evaluation. 

'l^o take an example, an attempt had been made recently^to gauge the 
success of the Commonvi^ealth Scholarship Programme by asking the 
interest(id governments and the scholarship-l^ldors themselves what thex 
thought of the programme. In pfactical tcfrms, it was difficult to imagine 
more sophisticated methods could h;j(^|i0^t(5d^to a better appraisal. 

With regard to the scholarship prt^hSmiliies, the Inter-African Scholar- 
ship Programme, set up by tlw Association of African Universities, (T&nst it ut- 
ed a particularly int^eresting experiment in the exchange of persons between 
countries of the th{fd world.. Twent^rflve years ago, when there was still 
only an embryo of University life in Araca, it .was natural that the principal 
movements of persons should take place in fch,^ direction gf the industrialized 
countries. Since then the situation had changed^ considerably and it 
was becoming increasingly clear that, 'despite their diversity, the countries 
of the tlifrd world had a number of problems in common which they could 
not hope to resolve 8lmpl;^'b3^ copying the rich countries. In many technical 
held3^ for example, they had to invent new tcchnoio^^ps, less complex 
, and expensive and better adapted to their rhythm of production. Reco- 
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nizing the importance of these now trends, the ACU and the Commonwealth 
Jecre?y,riat had recently launched a programme to facilitate systematic 
cont&CTS and exchanges between developing countries in diflerent pa^ts 
of th<j Commonwealth. 

^ ^ht Chairman then closed the discussion* , ^ 
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SUMMARY AND CON^XUSfONS 

General Discussion 

Mgr Leclcrcq took IheMiair and Opened the session reealling that the 
morning had been reserved for a geni^ral debate during which discussion could 
be continue^ on matters which had already-^been-gonsidcredf if this was felt 
necessary, and during which other questions related to co-operation could 
also be raised. 

Professor Discuamps noted thai although student <jxchanges*werc 
perhaps the most important aspect of co-ojierallon, the ground far them 
should, be prepared In advance by exchanges of academic staff. But 
■\^hethcr students^ or teachers were Involved, a special problem arose If 
It was decided to send them to a university which gaw Instruction In a 
language without wide International usage or which, even h^d a purely 
local character. However "fenrichlng the cycperlejico of learning such a 
language might be, It was unlikely to appear "profitable" lo use a rather 
ugly word— to those concerned. Consequently, some, universities were 

^ likely to remain untouched by the main currents of co-operation. Did 
this problem arise Iji the case of the Latvian University, and If so, how 

* was it res9lvctd? 

Dr. Miller replied that there wns no real problem, 'Ilic University 
gave instruction In Latvian for the Latvians, but a large number of Rvisslans 
and of people of other nationalities lived tfr the republic, and for theyn, 
instruction was given exclusively In Russian, TlieTo were therefore two 
language groups In the I^nlverslty and foreigners could, If they Wished, 
Join the Russian group, 

Dr, RmniNo reeallcd Sir H,ugh Springcr'n coniinenl that the criteria 
f&r the- evaluation of co-operation should not be over-technical or too 
complex, 'rills might apply in relation to the exchange ol persons, but 
there were other kinds of co-operation, ^*or example, a university in an 
industrialized country might collaborate with another in the third world 
to set up a new institution perhaps an Institute for nutrition. It was 
obvious that the problems they would eiieounttr would not only be scienliflc 
and educational, but also psychological, sociological and economic. In 
such situations njultl-dimcnsional evaluation >yas needed and this could 
be most complicated, Kach form of co-operation should therefore embody 
. Its own criteria and a* mechanism for permanent self-evaluation should 
I)e included in each programme. 

Sir Hugh Springer had also referred t6 fho evaluation of meetings 
which was by no means a simple matter, A meet^jig was both a psycho- 
logical experience aS<l an operational iTfechnnism.' Which eontril)uled to 
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n greater or lesser extent to the aehlevement of objectives whieh had beciV 
more or less well selected and defined. Very little was at present known 
about what determined the success or failure of a nicctlnfi and this was 
a field in whle](i research would be useful. - * .-^ ' " 

M. VuLOvic described the Intcr-unlvcrsity "eo-operafelao eorrlcd out 
by the League of Yugoslav Universities artd with Its assistance. Before 
the creatlonofjthc League at Skopje In 1957, co-operation between the 
YugoslaVTirflvcfsitics had not been structured. It had taken plaee through 
contacts between /teachers and students, and, through conferences and 
Intcrfacijiilty bodies which, liicldenlally, still existed, , Intcr-unlvcrsfty 
eonfercnecs were first held In 1954 and the need for a permanent body 
quickly became evident. It was thus that the League had been set up. 

The League carried out a wide variety of tasks. It studied. problems 
of common Interest to all Yugoslav, universities; organized co-operatlbn 
and the eo-ordjnatlon of their activities on a permanent bas)»; drew up 
rjeeommendatlons for university policy and followed up their applications; 
collected and published Information; stimulated the holding of Intcrfaculty 
meetings; submitted proposals to the federal authorities and to the author- 
ities of the Repul)llcs; and collal)oratc(l with international organizations. 

Its orgdns were the Plenary Assembly, t^he Praesldiuni and a series 
of commissions, committees and ad hoc groups, llie Fracsldlum had 
important functions, and, apart from providing general leadership it 
formulated on Its own authority opinions and proposals on many problems. 
The Commissions, which brought together leading exports and students, 
played an Important rdle In preparing decisions. 

• Students wer« represented on all the bodies of the League, and their 
participation vnrlcd from 30% to 50% In some cases. T3ie unions of 
scijmUflc workers were also represertted. 1 

One QJ^ the fundamental principles of the League \Vn^ that within 
li the Yugoslav universities all enjoyed absolute equality Ire gardless of 
their age or «<Jze. The presidency was token by eaeh universlty in turn 
^nd tlie p\nvA^ of meeting rotated In the same way. r Each university had 
now also been entrusted with the main responsibility for at least one com- 
mission. The system set up was thus both coherent and decentralized. 

Mr. Keyes had mentioned In nattering terms the International seminar 
"The University Today" which the League organized annunlly In Dubrovnik. 
It could Indeed be said that during the IH ycars of Its existence, the Seminar 
had Iconic to be recognized throughout the/world as on important university 
- forum. In all, 3,500 eminent scholars tmd students from 100 countries 
had been able to participate and discuss. In an atmosphere of openness 
and gretvt friendliness, some ofilie problems raised for universities and 
societies by the development of knowledge. Participants In the present 
meeting were cordially Invited to attend the liubrovnik Seminar In the 
coming summer to sec for themselves./ 

The League also published a Journal **Tlie Univcrslly Today" which. 
o|]>t!ned Its columns to university people both Yugoslav and foreign and 
which also sought to encourage discussion of major questions of university 
policy. As a result of cITorts of thi£( kind It was no longer altogether true 
to say the "the university studies everything but Itself." 

• l*'inaliy, the League played an Important rdle In bilateral and« multi- 
lateral relationships between Us members and universities in other countries. 
At present about 35,000 foreign students, mostly from Africa, \n\\\, and 
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Latin America, were studying in . Yugoslavia. Most of them Aad come on 
their own initiative. Some were following postgraduat^^^TTtii^hly specializ- 
ed courses. Iji addition, each Yugoslav university was now linked by 
an agreement with at least one university in another Socialist country 
and a growing number of them also had agreements with West European 
universities. Most co-operatioi{ \took place on the basis of agreeraients 
between governments^lmtlt coulaj^also be Initiated as a result of mutual 
visits by delegations\of heads of universities. As from the autumn, of 
1974^ the new International Uniyersity Institute in Dubrovnik would 
provide a programme of postgraduate studies in the human sciences^. Forty 
countries were associated with the Institute. There were in fact many 
forms of co-operation and the task of the League was to define general 
policy in matters of co-operation for Yugoslavia. It also had excellent 
relations with international organizations such as Unesco, lAU, CRE and 
lAUPL as well as with a number of national bodies and ministries. 

In conclifsion, it might be claimed that the League was an or^aiuzation 
of considerable significance since it worked in the interest of $ome 200,000 
persons— teachers, students and workers in the universities. It had 
shown itself to be a cre^ative force in Yugoslav university life, and had been 
in opening it up to society at large, nationally and interna* 




.MgR^i-ECLERp45^,Xlt^irman Of the session, said that the experience of 
the League^ of ^J^^^p^^^ Universities was most interesting and could serve^^^ 
as an ex^tnple to be folkf^v^. ^ x 

Mr/K^^ES recalled the circjimstanpes in which the Dubrovnik Semhwtf 
had been crektedj soon after the end of the Second World War and durliiho 
the period of the cold war, in a devastated Europe, intellectually weakened 
and dividend by hatred. At that time it had needed great courage and 
generosity to organize meetings between people on different sides of the 
dividing lines. However, that was exactly what the Yugoslav universities 
had done. Univei:^ties thro/lighout Europe h^d" contributed in no small 
way to the creatio^N>tanew spirit and tp the re making /of the fabric of 
intelldctuarslftg^.bdt the^^^ universities had playda a special rOle. 
Xateii and^tep ahead of ^^empofary i:rends, they hid directed their 
atcten|ti<9v^t6the problems of the third, world and had ope\ed the Seminar 
7 E^^^womerrTiOTrTreveloping coun^tries. 
Seminar had thus found new sources of vitality, and there was 
reason to believe that it would continue to do so. Part of its success 
bB. explained by the spirit ^f openness wjoiich its organizers 
lisid been able to foster. It had never been used as an instrument for 
ip^ctfinatioii or political propaganda. 



,eyer/; 



Mi/HoLl^Nflrafiked^for a mor^ detailed eiplaiMion of the significance 
of student pam^palion in the decision-making^ bo^fe\of the .League and 
ties themselves. 



Mr. VuLoVic replied that students participated in all the bodies of 
the^feeague^ normally in a. proportion of 30%, and added that this parti- 
^jcigj BttiQn, f%r from being purely formal, was very real. The students often 
Thgd most simulating ideas apd they defended their positions tenaciously^ 
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Professor HuMO confirmed that student participation was also very, 
effective in the universities themselves. One of its most interesting aspects 
concerned the organization and evaluation of the teaching process. Stud- 
ents were represented on the committees responsible for this and they 
took part actively in the analysis aiid reform of courses of study. They 
were doubtless the best judges in these matters. Every year, after exam- 
inations had been held, they participated in the evaluation of the work 
accomplished' during the year, they were concerned with, textbooks, 
which, constituted an . important problem in Yugoslavia, because there 
were still shortages in some subjects. They also played an important 
part in the organization of postgraduate studies and in the day-to-day ' 
research carried out in the universities. 

The entire responsibility for the allocation of loans and scholarshipis < 
rested with student bodies and they were also in full charge of the manage- 
ment of student residences, the organization of leisure activities, etc: Their 
rdle within the university was thus of gr^t significance ahd to talk about 
it was not to move away from the field of co-operationi for it represfi»t^ 
a particularly interesting example of co-operation between studettts ancK 
teachers. j ^ / <v * 

• t*rofessor Dischamps recalled that Yugoslavia, a socialist country, 
was trying to combine planning and self-management and asked^ what 
effects this had on students' choice of discipline. This was a major problem, 
as it was particularly difficult to reconcile the. demands of planning with 
those of freedom of choice, to which the universities were very much attach- 
ed. It had not been solved in France, and at the end of the first year of 
study, some 40% of students who hj^d chosen badly left the university. 
Such wastage was difficult to tolerate. 

, \ 
M. VuLOvic said that planning for general and specialized manpower 
needs had been decentralized and was now the responsibility of each 
Republic. It was at this level that the needs for specialists were determined 
and that professional profiles were drawn up. Studies of the situation 
were, however, also being made at the federal level. 

There was complete freedom in the choice of field of study or profes- 
sional activity, except in faculties where a numerus c/ausus 'appjied. At 
the University of Skopje, there were no restrictions. This' freedom did 
give rise to some problems for, despite the efforts made, counselling services 
were still inadequate. In Yugoslavia also, a certain selection had to be 
made at the end of the first year. 

Professor &i.igorijevic added that in Yugoslavia planning was 
planning by consent, and* the final plan could be described as the meeting 
point of several different plans. The f ederal plan constituted only a^ 
general framework, and \^as itself drawir-rip^ off the pasis of regional plans. ^ 

Although the planning process had reached an advanced stage in 
Yugoslavia, higher education still posed special pro/blems, not all of which 
had been resolved. Because the Republics had not yet all reached the 
same level of development, there were discrepancies and disparities and 
.these had repercu^ions on school irtg and education in general. Some 
Repu^jlics were not yet^le to train all the specialists they needed. Atjcord- 
ing tb Unesco statisticJ^,' only about 12% of successful secondary school 
leavers entered higher education in the poorer Republio^^ whereas in th6 
more prosperous Republics the figure could be as high aaf 60%. It could 



be said that the capacity of higher education of the country, as a w^ole, 
was quite large, since there were in all 300,000 students. But this capacity 
was unevenly distributed. Consequently there were movements ot stud- 
ents from one region to another. This, of course, was a healthy phenomenon 
in itself. Of the 60,000 students enrolled in the University of Belgrade 
about 15,000 were non-Serbs. Macedonia, however, presented a special 
problem. Jt was relativ^y isolated for linguistic reasons and therefore 
hg,d difficulty in attractingj people from the other Republics. 

M. Beutler, though he did not wish to give a systematic description 
. of the activities of AUPELF, raised some points which arose from its 
experience, particularly with reference to reciprocity and criteria for 
^valuation. , 

As a broad generalization it might be said lhat universities had a 
twofold ihlssion: to encompass and make knoWn as much knowledge as 
possible at a given time, and to contribute to the development and fulfil- 
ment of their society, notably by training men and women able to serve it. 

The purposes of co-operation could be deduced from these fundanpiental 
tasks. Two of them merited special attention. Co-operation shoubl 
seek, on the one hand, to promote the establishment of centres of excellence 
wherever appropriate,, since, as had been pointed out, they were by no 
means a monopoly of the West; and, on the othet,. it should encourage the 
development of universities, particularly tKe younger ones, which, iii 
their turn, would contribute to the development of thoir country. As 
Mr. Griffiths had said, there was absolutely no reason to be ashamed of 
h> asking for money to help, certain universities, since this in effect was simply 
a matter of the mare equitable distribution of weialth, ^ 

At the sanie time, co-operation must satisfy the cardinal requirement 
of reciprocity. It might be possible, for instancep to organize a flow of 
students from "the third world to the industrialized countries, and a flow 
of teachers In „the opposite direction. 3ut this was not how AUPELF 
saw its rftle. It did not, in any case, have the funds needed to operate, 
student exchange programmes. 

AUPELF sought,' on the one hand, to contribute to the creation 
of morQ centres of excellence in Africa and ^Asia and, on the other, to - 
contribute to the interpenetratlon of cultures. This had led It to set up 
"Ch^h*s of Co-operation" to encourage a flow of teachers from Africa and 
the East to the West. Scholars from developing countries were thus able 
to come to industrialized countries as visiting professors in fields such as 
Mahgreblan sociology, modem African* literature and tropical medicine. 
The chairs also provided a means of creating a much needed awareness 
of the values and achievements of other cultures among Westera students*. 
In the same context, AUPELF had organized a colloquium on "The Uni- 
versity and Cultural Pluralism." 

But how could an evaluation be made of the results of such activities 
or the real impact of the "chairs of co-operation" be measured? AUPELF 
was evolving a number of criteria for this but it had to be admitted that a 
complete typology of them had not yet been established. Some could 
be arithmetical In character, for example: audience size or the level of 
attendance at courses, or examination pass rates. Others .could nbt be 
.expressed numerically but were nonetheless instructive: the success of 
an action begun at a particular point in time could be gauged in terms of 
the ways in which it subsequently developed or by its multiplying effects. 
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For example, one "chair of co-operation" had led to the establishment of 
a joint Canadian-Tuni3ian interdisciplinary, research team. 

HoweVejvit had to be recognized that even the successes of co-operation 
were often^ittle known and attracted little attention. In general there 
was littl^public awareness of such matters and university organizations 
were cdmfronted with a problem of diffusing information. They often 
had the impression of working at a tasjk for Sisyphus, their rock being th^ 
mass of documents which wqre regularly thrown into wastepaper baskets. 
The means of publicity available to co-operation were very small compared 
with those employed in the world of industry and commerce. The sight 
of advertisements and stickers throughout France advertising Elf petrol,^ 
sometimes -tempted M. Beutler to wish that he could send out <;ommandos 
to change them all overnight to ^ read At/ P^LF. 

Dr. Saito emphasized that the main purpose of co-operation should 
be the difTusion of knowledge, and especially of mutual knowledge of coun- 
tries and regions. Though Japan had always tried to learn from other 
countries, it had not been concerned to learn Itbout them. It had sometimes 
tried to help foreign countries, but without knowing them, and this ignorance 
had provoked attitudes of rejection. Universities should, therefore, develop 
' programmes of study concerned with the major geographical and cultural 
regions: llatin America, . for example. Or the Soviet Union. Suclv 
programmes should be reciprocal* .with exchanges of staff and students. 

Mgr. LECLeRCQ, Chairman of 'the session, said that with this most 
interesting suggestion, the session.must come to a close. ^ 

Dr. Amnuay added that the Japanese "villain" who provoked attitudes 
pf rejection generally came from the world of business and not from the 
university. 

The session was then closed. 



« Sir Hugh Springer took Uje chair and invited Mr, Daillant to present 
the *^aide-mimoire'' which he had drafted with his colleagues. This would 
not constitute a report of the Seminar; it was simply an attempt to recall the 
main lines' of the discussion, Mr. Daillant then read the following text. 



Secreidniai Aide-mimoife 



These remarks, made on behalf of the lAU Secretariat cannot claim 
to he a summary of the wide-ranging discussions you have just concluded. 
It wo\ild be absurd to try to extract the essential "marrow" of what yoy 
have said, for the simple reason that it was all essential and thd proc«(ss 
of extraction could only result in loss. We can thus merely offer you a 
partial and temporary recapitulation— an "aidc-m6moirc" as. we call it^ 
in order lo avoid the more pretentious word "report". A formal report 
will be prepared later— we hope it will be reasonably complete —but it 
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will require time and care^ as one of the participants has emphasized, 
and will- be submitted to you before publicatl9n. 

It is extremely difficult to draw precise and unequivocal conclusions 
from this particular seminar. This is partly because it has itself been an 
act*of co-operation, in which different ways of thinking (some pragmatic, 
some more attached to theoretical and philosophical enquiry) have come 
together and partly because it has been a survey of co-operation at a time 
when doubts about it are being raised on a scale that might almost seem 
to indicate a crisis. Nor can it be claimed that these doubts have been 
entirely removed during our few days of discussion. But substantial 
clarification has certainly been achieved. 

Moreover, the purpbse of lAU in Organizing seminars of this kind is 
not to bring aboutHhe unanimous adoption of a series of recommcndsitiOns 
at any price. It is to contribute to the progress of thinking on a given 
subject, through the confrontation of points of view drawn froip different 
countries and regions of the world. This can have reper<iussions on future 
action, even if it does not produce simple recipes which claim yo guarantee 
success. 

The problem of the relationship between thought and action has> 
indeed, dominated a large part of your discussions. Since we have the 
good fortune to be meeting in Yugoslavia, and since one of the participants 
made a number of references to the complex relationships between super- 
;structure and infrastructure, it may perhaps n6t be out of place to preface 
our observations by a quotation' from Karl Marx. In his famous and 
often-quoted thesis on Feucrbach, he said "until now philosophers have 
only i*nterpreted the world; our purpose is to change it". As a good dia-^ 
lectical thinker Marx later csame to see that sujierstpuctures themselves 
affect the "base", and that interpretation of the processes of change'could 
itself change. In our present circumstances, certainly, it seems dangerous 
to give a straightforward priority either to interpretation or to change. 

In the course of the last twenty years, in any case, we seem to have 
thrown ourselves headlong into the pursuit of change without taking time 
to think about all its consequences. So far as co-operation is concerned, 
we appeared to be convinced not only that co-operation was on the side 
of the angels, as the Secretary-General put it, but that change itself was 
riding on their wings. We ^pe now obliged to come down from these 
doubly angelic heights, and even to envisage a "demonology" of co-opera- 
tion; that is to say, to identify and unmask those disguised demons who, 
without our knowledge (and this is what ijs so serious) may seek* to divert 
and to distort what We do. x ^ 

The spirit ot^pHde ^and of doprfnatlon is undoubtedly one of these 
demons!! r> Perhapsoone shoul(k^tni^y say the phenomenon 6t domination, 
for forms of dpipination can'^exist even in the absence of what may properly 
be called a "spirit" of domination. W^n disparities between the resources 
available to different human groups become too great, the richer inevitably 
wleld^weight and influence, and Sometimes a fascination, going far beyond 
4vh^i^ desired by any individual. This could well apply to a professor 
on mission in. a foreign country; it would obviously be unfair to hold him 
personally ^responsible fox such a situation. 

„ This raises a matter on Which all participants were in agreement, 
and which was repeated throughout the themes which you were asked to 
discuss. . It may, therefore, be desifablc to say a few words about it before 
speaking separately of the themes themselves. This general agreement 



concerned the primordial importance of mutual knowledge and understanding 
between partners in co-operation. Almost everyone taking part Insisted 
on this. In the example mentioned of a professor on mission abroad, 
'^^,,.,,^^11 v^as stressed that he needs as much knowledge as possible, not only 
Of ^he university which he Is visiting, but also of the social and cultural 
reality of the country concerned. He must have respect for that country 
and have sensitivity and intuition enough to grasp Its potential and its 
latent possibilities for Independent development. ^ 

But It is also Important— ;and this is sometimes forgotten^ — that his 
academic colleagues In the university which receives him should also know 
as much as possible about the society — often an Industrialized one — from 
which he come^^ They should be aware of the cultural model, the mental 
attitudes, everything that thejr colleague may bring with him unconscious- 
ly (because he has assimilated certain elements of his own socletv so 
thoroughly thut he Is not aware that they wlllnot b9 accepted as a iimtter 
of course In other countries). Some misunderstandings could peiwips 
bo avoided In this way. * \ ' 

It is true, for example, that extreme and even scandalous disparities 
exist In relationships between the so-called developed and developing 
countries, and that the dependence to which a number of references were 
made during the Seminar has had humiliating effects for the developing 
rather than for the developed countries. But It should not be believed 
that developed countries themselves live in a state of complete Independence. 
They suffer from a more subtle and, one ml^t say, more grotesque form 
of dependence— -that of dependence on the machines they have created, 
and on the complex structures they have s^t up In modern technological 
societies. Tliere Is constant talk In the advanced countries of inevitable 
evolution and irreversible change. But this Is only so because these 
changes arc part of a system become so powerful that It has acquired Its 
own Independent life. "You can't stop progress" ' this Is the phrase 
used In France, often sardonically, to express this Idea of Inevitability. 
It seems true to say, therefore, that by creating dependence on them 
in other countries, the Industrialized countries are in fact exporting their 
own forms of dependence. It Is difflcult for them to give other countries 
anything but what they themselves possess. 

Although they ought to try, it is difflcult for them to Implant in the 
developing countries technologies which they themselves do not possess, 
medical knowledge and competence Which they do not possess, manage- 
ment systerAs which they do not possess. 

In the w^Ords of an old French saying, "even the prettiest girl in the 
world can ofily give what she has*\ Countries which are in need musl, 
therefore, realize as clearly as they can the nature of the aid which Is offered 
them. Such an awareness will not solve every problem, but It will help 
to avoid a good deal of the rancour, disappointment and frustration found 
in the developing world today. 

Considerations such as these made a suggestion put fonvard by one 
ot the mirticlpants seem particularly timely — namely that one of the best 
contributions to co-opcraliorv would be for universities to promote special 
studies of the larger geographical and cultural areas. This ^ould encourage 
International organizations/to continue their efforts in the/fleld of informa- 
tion, at present usually more technical In character than those just mention- 
ed; even If this might be a task for Sisyphus, as one of the participants 
put it. It may be true that some of this work will hejp to flll wastepaper 
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baskets — \vc arc very aware of this problem In the lAU Secretariat - but 
ive can reasonably^hopc that such documents will Hi least remain on office 
desks or even— why not? — be read by charladies. Few of them will And their 
place on bedside 4^le5, but It remains Important, as was said over and over 
again during the Sert(lnar, for co-opcratlon and the conditions for Its success 
to b^ better known, and for a wider and wider public to be persuaded not 
perhaps thafco-operatlon has a tiger in Its tank, for tills might be wrongly 
interpreted — but timt its Ark contains all the riches of the human, animal 
and natural species. This leads directly to the first theme of the Seminar- 
the purpose and si^iflcance of International university co-operation. 

1. Purpose and Significance of Internatignat University Co-operation 

In common with Noah's Ark, the university attempts to collect and 
save from the total disaster of oblivion, if not all the natural and cultural 
species, at least all that has been learned and all that men liave said and 
thought about them throughout the ages and in all parts of the world. 
Obviously, no single university' can alone reconstitute, prcsehre and add 
to knowledge. It must inevitably make extensive use oi other work 
carried out in other universities^ in other countries, in other epochs. A 
university is thus in essence an institution devoted to openness, to under- 
standings to co-operation. It was suggested during the Seminar that the 
signiflcance of co-operation could be deduced from its own essence. It 
might perhaps be deduced from the essence of the university. Oho might 
well maintain that the essence of the university and the essence of co-Opera- 
tion arc basically one and the same. JBut, for some participants, this 
question of the essence of co-operation was not likely to lead to fruitful 
results, and we will not dwell on it further. It was the existence rather 
thQn the essence of co-operatiojn which interested them. Rather remar- 
kably, however, this showed thfem tp be Kantlans. The a priori categories 
of our understanding —and of our cultures— make "being" (in this case 
the "being** of co-operation) unrecognizable to reason; In the last analysis 
wc must have recourse to faith. And indeed, most of the participants 
affirmed a strong faith in co-operation, even those^ who seemed to think 
it mVre important to strengthen co-operation with all the resources of our 
pracllcal reasoning than to grasp its philosopliical essence. 

The image of the Ark, however, is useful in stressing the importance . 
of preserving All the diversity of the world. Co-operation in fact only 
makes sense in so far ns this diversity continues. Consequently it can 
be said wltliout hesitation, as one participant pointed out, that one of the 
purposes of co-operation must be to help peoples and cultures to affirm their 
creative originality and thus escape from dependence. The same participant 
stressed tjiat the aims of co-operation were a prolongation of tlie aims of 
the university itself, so that a new conception of the university could give 
a new impulse to co-operation and put it more complett5ly at the service of 
Ixuman dignity, .df tlxe search for more Just ways of life ahd, therefore, 
of peacol In mucITthe same way another participant Insisted on the 
fundain^ntall^^eniocratic outlook which the university should represent.* 
Co-oppation should serve all mankind and foster the liopes of all workers. 

attempt can be made here to set out a precise statement of the 
pun^ose and significance of co-operation. You already have tixe two 
(fcllent papers which wore presented on^tliis subject during the Seminar. 
Paper No. 9, of which you Ixave cypres, contains a number of precise 
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and carefully formulated deflnltlons. But there was not time for y6u ^ 
to make a new systematic analysis of purposes and sub-purposes with 
any of the rigour advocated by one of the participants. We will therefore 
move on to the question of rcclprocHy. 

2. Reciprocity 

The question of reciprocity does not lead us very far away from that 
of the signlflcance of(co^peratlon. As one of the speakers pointed out, 
to speak of reclprocar^-operatlon Is a pleonasm. Without its essential 
preflx — the "with" which deflnes It — co-operation merely becomes ^'opera- 
tion" and risks falling into the hands of those who arc called In English 
"operatdrs", that Is to say Intriguers. The samfiHpeaker also pointed out 
that reciprocity Is not only a characteristic of Interjuniverslty co-operation, 
but also of the basic movement of the great elvlllzwons throughout history, 
which were) made up of currents of exchange moving sometimes In one 
ttkcuLLonr^me times In another, and often Interflowing. He recalled the 
saying of Val6ry that civilizations are mortal. But they are mortal 'not 
only In the sense that they one day fall Into decadence and dlsappjcar» 
but also In the sense that they die a little every day, like all living organisms. 
Move easily than living organisms, however, they can absorb grafts and 
transplants. TTiey die, but they can be transformed and renewed more 
easily. This phenomenon was emphasized with regard to languages 
but there are of course many other examples. The important thing is 
that grafts should not be so large and so brutal that they kill off cells which 
cannot be renewed. Here, too, there Is a danger of thinking that only the 
societies of developing countries arc threatened by cultural alienation and 
sufTbcatlon. The anthropologist Ldvl-Strauss attracted great attention 
when he published a book entitled The Sad Tropics, because he could not 
endure the thought of so many cultures threatened with clccllnc and extinc- 
tion. But the cultures of countries In the temperate zoncSare also sufTcrIng 
from a sense of disequilibrium because of the ruptures tliey are undergoing, 
and particularly the alienation of human beings from Uicir environment. 
Architecture was referred to during tjjie^emlnar as a symbol of harmony 
and a means of mediation between human beings ancMheIr natural surroun- 
dings. One has only to look at some of our modern cities to see what 
has happened to us, and LiSvi-Strauss might well write a new book on the 
sadness of the West. As a number of speakers emphasized, wo arc all In . 
the same boat, and even If tliere are dlflerent classes of passengers, tho^ 
"West'' Is badly In need of lessons In wisdom and the Joy of living from 
other cultures. 

Intor-univcrslty co-operation could well bo a privileged Instrument 
for this exchange, provided that certain rejections and tensions can be 
avoided. Reciprocity does nof require tlie exchange of like for like (whicly 
would In fact make It pointless) nor does It require that gifts should bf! 
exchanged at the same moment on both sides. They may be spread over 
a period, provided that the attitude an^ the spirit of reciprocity are main- 
tained. It Is more a human question than one of strict mathematical 
equivalence. Further reference will be made In a moment to the Importance 
of the human element In co-operation. A number of technical and 
structur^il obstacles to co-operation nonetheless remain. They were 
analysed in two of the Introductory statements, and thefe is no need to * 
return to them here. 
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3. Frameworks for Co-operation 

There was not lime to make a systematic analysis of all the frameworks 
for co-operation or to evaluate their respective advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Tills task was attempted, however, in the earlier lAlT meeting 
reported ^on In Paper No. 9, and It might be useful to make a reference' 
to the section devoted to "Patterns of International University Co-opera- 
tion'* on pages 25-29 of the English edition. But In aniiclpatlon of the 
report of the present Seminar, some special ma^)ci*s may be noted hero. 
^ Firstly, It Is Important for the unlversl(iw concerned to play a key 
rflle In the planning and operation of programmes of co-operation. In 
countries practising self-management, this may appear obvious, but It 
was painted out that It Is by no means a bad thing for a third party — ^for 
example, a foundation or other fund-providing body— to, play the rdle 
of initiator in negotiations. One of the participants particularly *strassed 
• this. . 

Secondly, regloiial co-operation seems lo be becoming increasingly 
important in the modem world/ This, impression possibly arose because 
regional organizations were quite strongly represented at the Seminar, 
but it does seem to correspond to a real situation. Thc^example of ftlHED 
should be mentioned here; an in^tutc which not only^rovldes consultative 
arrangements, but also orga^^ co-operation b^Sween universities and 
governments In a developTng region. Tills estampio should be carefully 
assessed. ' 7y 

Thirdly, several^artlclpants insisted^ the International and world- 
wide tijspcct of co-operation >yhlch, through the Indispensable regional, 
linguistic, religious and other formsy should be kept in mind. Special 
reference was made to the r6le of l/uj as a world-wide organlztitlon, and 
the need foj: ^s further development. 

FourtK^y, there Is a point worth recalling as Important, though It 
was raised by only one participant. Countries which engage In co-opemtlon 
or aid on a large scale ar^ obliged to work out a policy far co-operation\ In 
other ,words, to make jehoiees. "Whether these choices are made by govern- 
ments or by bodic^^^uch as the League of Yugoslav Universities, yiey are 
essential if the allocation of personnel and resources Is to be dooe In good 
time." In pfjirllcular, decisions must be taken about the national groups 
with wlii^ it is proposed t^ co-operate; about the academic disciplines 
involved; about the levels of study; and about the forms of .training. These 
chol(^es arc all«neccssacy, but to countries or universities wishing to set 

co-operative links which fall outside the established policies of the 
^partner they may appear to Involve the laying down of unacceptable 
condiiions. Hero too, mutual understanding and prior exchange of 
information arc indispensable If disappointments and unjustified rcscnt- 
mentore to be avoided. 

'Castly, and in a similar context, the Importance of the resources used 
in co-operation wa^ underlined. As tilings (u*c .at present, ambitious 
programmes arc difficult to finance from the resources of universities 
themselves and their various associations. Governments and ioundatlons 
are obviously the principal sources available. Those organizatior^s and 
officials who are concerned witli the allocation of financial res^oui^ces In 
the service of co-operalion, particularly government funds, thus play 
an indispensable part, and It would bp regrettable if their efTorts wprc 
regarded with a kind of generalized suspicion. Cei^ainiy, they must show 
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respect for the dignity of the other partners, but their policies should be 
Judged In relation to their results and not In, relation to thO' origin oTlhc 
flnanclal resources which made them possible. 

Tliese considerations lead qliltc naturally to the question of crlteriar " 
for the evaluation of co-operatloii. , . y 

4. Criteria for the Elaboration and Evaluation of Programmes of Co-operation 

Discussions at the Seminar were more concerned with criteria which \ 
enabled programmes of co-operation to be set up with a reasoi^uble chance 
of success/ than with those by which 'they could be Judged a posteriori 
although these were not completely neglected. A detailed analysis pf 
them (with claisslflcatlons and a coherent system of Inter-relations for 
criteria) is particularly dlfflcult to make, as was pointed out, because they ^ 
vary considerably, from one type of programme to another. Discussion . 
during the Semmar was above- all concerned with criteria for the exchange 
of persons. In jyartlcular students, university teachers arid research worjcers, 
but It was mentioned that there are others, briefly referred to at the Seminar, 
but more fully dealt with In Paper No. 9. 

It should also bo noted that the criteria proposed In the papers (Present- 
ed by the two speakers on this question met.wfth general acceptance. A 
few elements emerge from them particularly clearly. 

- The first lies In the Importance' of the choice of Individuals. Wc 
were reminded of the saying that "human beings arc the only real weollh", 
and that co-operation can only exist between human beings, even If they 
have to work through organizations and administrative structures. It 
is of the highest Importance that people who co-operatcr should be not only 
strongly motivated, but also lucid and well-informed. Tlie Seminar was 
told of the success of inter-unlversity co-operatlon In tlie multi-national • " 
community represeiited by the Soviet Union, lliis sUccess AVas, perhaps, 
partly Uuc \o the fact that co-operation there was the worK of men united 
by a common determination to build something new, and the same could 
be said of the results achieved in Yugoslavia through the stimulus of the 
League of Yugoslav Universities. 

— Despite the crucial r6le of human beings, however, co-operation \^ 
in most c<Ases must be Institutionalized, though this docs not mean that 
it must be dominated by bureaucracies. Information collected In advance 
and advance planning can only bo beneficial and, above alf), co-operation 
can otily sot Itself clearly defined and mutually acceptable goals on ihc 
basis of common agreement. Tliese goals must, obviously, be compatible 
with Iho financial resources available and. If necessary, modest In scope. 
Finally, iiistltullonallzation Is the only guarantee of that element of conti- 
nuity/ which cannot be sufficiently ensured by the changing careers and 
destirttes of individuals. To give an example which was quoted during 
the discussions, the Dubrovnik Seminar entitled **nie University Today" 
has certainly owed Its success to the initiative and even the courage of 
determined Individuals, but everyone Is happy that it has been,Uistitutional- 
ized and consequently ijecomc firmly established over the years. 

A posteriori criteria for evaluatioir^alse very delicate problems 
in that they must combine quantifiable elements with others which cannot 
be measured or calculated. But this does' noV leave us entirely at a loss. 
Certain Indicators may be usefully adopted, notably the multiplying and ^ , 
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cumulative cfTccl of sopic pr(ygrammc^for fexampip, 
as 0 temporary one but which leads to the establishment of , A p^fma 
multi-disciplinary and muiiinatlonal team af res(^H^ ^i^ersT^n 
United States a special kind of evaluation has beq^ carried out tli^gh 
detailed surveys of cerlain categories of foreigja students, wlja wgsi^sked 
to make retrospective analy^s of thejr^«flK|p^riencc thol 
both its positive and negative aspec^^TyHils is perhaps costly, tart^Ms 
given most instructive results. 

Although a nuniber of eic^^jiirfs emerged with sufflclent^larlty 
to be included in the flnal report, ifesystematic typology for the^ criteria 
*could be worked out. Weiire not at the end of our dlfflcultiesin^fi& question. 

Tlio Rector of the University of Belgrade was able tQ/My yestfcrdayy 
evening that the Seminar, hmi beOn a success. It has doubtless coritrlbbuted 
to removing some misunderstandings, and has made us mgr^ aware of , 
Jthe •necessity for co-operation both for lihiversities and for/the human' 
commqnitles fhcy serve. Some of the negative reactloii^ /aused by the 
mistakes of the past'^ should not lead us to doubt Its^ essential value. We 
have not been able to work out a precise typologwl^but^e have at least 
outlined some of the first principles' of a "dcifior5()lqgy"^ of -co-operatlon, 
and wc have perhaps helped to exorcize that prince of demons whom Goethe 
deflned In Faust as "the one who always denres". Many example? of 
successful co-operation were g\^ci\ during thjx^Ximlnar, particularly ihosc 
which concern' the »trength(?nlng of UQlycrslty depart^iichts of cdja^atlon 
in Africa and Ihc creation of centres oradvanced study In Ind^ Such 
exanil)ies seem particularly encouraging; and the creation ot^^entres (ff 
excellence" In the developing countries may eventually help dicrn to build 
up original devclopmcxit models, of which th<^^eed;^s stressed by one 
of the participants. The general public, ^j)crbaps too obsessed by tho 
conflicts* w^lch dlyl(lo the modern world, does not always perceive the 
dally and continual benefits of international c6-bperation, and perhUps 
does not realize how wide it is. Universities^ and (heir various organiza- 
tions must struggle constantly against this negative attj|^ 

On behalf oFour* lAU Secr^torlat we must concluc 
we hav(>^not introduced another demon Into this room 
demon of boredom. ... / 

Glosing Dhcussion 

J^ir Hugh Springer thanked I^Ir, Daillant, He had"" presented a very' 
good tfummarii of (he-main lines of the* discussions. If hny of the partici- 
pants felt thai a, particular point had been omitted or inmfflcientlg empha- 
sized^ or i) they wished to re-ofyen discussion on any qutft^^ the floor 
now open," 

Dr. HoLLAKD believed that the reference to frameybf^js 'or co-operatijf 
in the aide-m<^molro did no^ do justice to the r61e of I^Uj Itself a^ a 
. centre^ for «co-ordlnatlon and documentation. Tills wasiio doaot a 
^tVble to the tln6dcsty of the Beci;^tariat. But althou&h; mupi aV 
Jbeen paid to regional cO-opcration ^ome partldphnt/ b^di 
^^t^mion to thc.gcnuincly intprnational character of T;|l| agcl-tpi^ 
be "emphasized once agqin In the closlAg. discussion. 

Professor Rvdnikov spoko bt the fundamental jniporij^nce of the 
alms and purposes of co-opcratlbu. Tlxoy were Inscpamb|f4/m)m the altns 
and purposes oi the university ' Itself. Tlie next Gcn|!]^ Conference of. 



liftlc. 

by hoping that 
lis morning the 
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lAU wouUl be asked to eonsider what Uasic objective^ the universities 
of the world should set themselves, and for this they/wouid make use of 
the reports of the Seminars. Tlic report of the prc^nt Seminar shouid, 
thjcrefore, brinf^ out eieariy what had been said about the purposes of 
i-o-operation. In the majorKy of countries tjie universities were the most 
democratie institutions in so*eiety and in thu^ intc|x*sts of ail mankind this 
characteristic shouid al5o find its exprcssicTn imcmationally. 

In his paper Dr. Guevas (kfl Cid had pj^inted oUt that univcrsitv^ 
co-operation shouid eonlribute Yo the preservation of human dignity antl 
to the search far new and Yhorc^^st forms"of>lifc as weli as for the estabiisli- 
mont of peace base()Kon soclak^ustice. Tli^ points should be re -emphasiz- 
ed in the present/aisje^ussioy; 

It» was ai so important to draw attention to examples of successful 
, co-operation, such as those mcntloned/^y Dr. Kirpal. — - 
' Finally was to b<f hoped that/g*ven tjie importance of the subject, 
the published report of the Scmbuir would be drafted with great eare, 
as had* been the rc|iorts of the/earllefj seminars. 

Professor Disciiamps as)eed whether the published text of his papybr 
ml^ht include certain passages that he hod felt obliged to omit w^ien present- 
ing it in order not to a?tcccd the time allocated to hint. 

• » 

Sir, Hugh Si»u>N0KU believed that the partlclpantii would be l;^ppy 
^ to ngjK'c to thISxfequest. 

yt^Mv, GniKY'THS felt that the alde-iii(?molre was an eJkcellent docunieiil* 
^/Am hqppxl, lioN^Tever, that greater emphasis eould be placed on the visefulnes|i , 
of tW^fTorts of those engaged In the task of seeking funds for cooperations 
Ihl^mlght help to dispel misunderstandings which could arise iiY^eonnection 
with certain programmes. At the present time the programmefT of co- 
operati(5ft needed by ^he university community could not be flnancetl 
.simply from -the resources of the universities themselves and from the 
membership dues they paid to their associations. Machinery was -needed 
to seek the necessary funds frOni governments, from foundations and from 
other sources, on condition Uiat the dignity of all tlu> partners involved 
was scrupulously r«spected, together with their right lo share In the plaitii- 
Ipg and evaluation of the programmes carried out, 

Dr, Kirpal congratulated the Secretariat on the aide-mhnoire and asked 
what arranqementH would l)e made for pufiUshing the report of the Seminar. 

Mr. .\itken outlined the plan for puhtishing the report^ strensinff that a 
draft Would first be sttbniHted for comme.\\t and approval to the partieipantn 
and to the memher$ of the Administrative Board of hyr. The printed report 
wasH expected to appear at the end of 107 I. or early in 1075. 

Sir Hugh Springer said that the warm thanks o) the participants were 
due to the Secretariat^ to the interpteterSt as well as tx) all those in Behjrade 
who had helped to o^mnize the Semisuir an4 the stay oj the participants ^n 
Yugoslavia^ It wasS}ot ^possible to mention ever\j 'name but* the Seminar 
was specially indebted to A/t. Stijovic. ^ ^ ' <p 

A/r. Keyes Uianked the partieipantii on behalf the .\ssoeiation (uul 
expressed the hope that they would be able H) takcjxirt in its next General 
Conference, 10 he held at the University of Moscoiwin August UlS). 

Mr. Stljovii^ thanked the participants for their kindness and eo-operalion. 
lie was warmly applauded and on this note Sir Hugh Springer declared the 
.Seminar closed. 
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INTERPRETERS 

Discussions at the Seminar "were conducted in Hnglish, French and 
Serbo-Croat. T 

Simultaneous translation was provided in Frofich and EnglUh by 
James Poole and Carol Ades; to and from Scrbo-grbal by Kiril Svlnarski, 
Vida Jankovi6, Olga Bambid, Jasmiana Lubajlovic, Kolja Lajkanriovic 
and Mirjana Joanovid, with Mladen Kosti6 (technician). 
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WORKING PROGRAMME 



Mtlihday, 6 May 



inaugural Session 

■ . introduction of Theme: ^ 

The Purpose and Signiflcance of Co-operation 

■ Discussion of Theme 



Tuesday, 7 May 

imroduciion of Them^ 
a Reciprocity in Cooperation: Obstacles and Advantages 

!Discussion of Theme \ 

I Introduction of Theme: V 
' Frameworks for Cd-ope ration; Institutional, NationaljN^egioMal, 

, ^ International # ' 

' Discussion of. Theme 



J l^ednesday, 8 May 

Introduction of Theme: 
«- > Criteria for the Evaluation of Co-operation 
J* Discussion of Theme 

: Thursday, 9 May 

Discussion of Theme (continued) 

Friday, 10 May 

General Appraisal of Discussions 
Closing Session 
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Lhelr members are 
ast to be tackled 



TheMudy on which the present publication is based is not the first unfl§r- 
taken by the International Association of -Jiniv^rsities in this field. One 
dealing specifically with formal programmes of co-operation between uni- 
versity institutions was carried out by the Association ijn 1959 at the request 
of Unesco and with its financial support. 

It was made by a Committee coinp^^^M^f the following, who were members 
of the Association's AdmiJXistrative Board at the time: Df, J. Baugniet, Uni- 
versity of Brussels, then President of the Association; Dr. C.K. Zurayk, 
Professor of Histor\j, American University of Beirut, former Rector, Uni- 
versity of Damascus^ the latejur.^N. Carrillo, then Rector, National University 
of Mexico J the latcDf, fJq. James, then Principal and Vice-chancellor, 
McGill Uhiversitwf^r, TjMorito, then President, Hiroshima University; and 
Mr. H.M,R. iciyes. Secretary- GeneraL International Association 9/ Uni- 
versities, The Committee met at Unesrcp Houfse in Paris from 21 August 
to A^ptember, 1959, under the Chairmanship^ of Dr. J, Baugniet and with 
Di\^.K,Zurayk as Rapporteur. 

The flelcl of co-operation In which universities or 
engaged in. one way or ai^iother was considered too \ 
usefully by an enquiry which had to be conducted on a modest scale. The 
terms of reference of the Gommittce therefore were limited, and it was 
asked to examine^ Iforms of co-operation which had Arisen from official 
arrangements made by a^^univcrsity with orie or more universities in other 
countries, cither on their own initiative or with the aid of foundations, 
•governmental bodies, or intergovernmental agencies. 

Wishing to be as practical as pos'siblc in its approach, the Cammittcc 
spent a substantial part of its time in critical examination of reports on 
programmes of cb-opcration which had actually been carried out. The 
information which had been collected for it revealed great diversity in the 
nature and purposes of these programmes and, basing itself on administra- 
tive rather than academic qr intellectual considerations, the CoiHinittee 
found it useful to classify the various areas of formal co-opiJration under 
the following headings: ^ i 

I. Academic organization and administration, ^ 

II. Establishment or development of particular faculties, departments 
and research institutes. 

a) Programmes of limited duration between two or more univer- 
sity institutions for tiie specific purpose of creating a new 
faculty department or iNesearch Institute. 
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b) Programmes of limited duration between two or more univer- 
sity institutions for the specific purpose of strengthening, or 
reorganizing a particular faculty; department or research 
, institute. 

j c) ^Programmes of continuing collaboration between two or more 
university institutions to enrich tha work of partldular facul- 
/ ties, departments or research Institutes o/ one or of all institu-' 

lions concerned. 

/ III. Teaching and research. 

IV. Inter-university conferences, seminars and meetings. 

V. Student exchanges. 

VL University celebrations, delegations, friendship weeks. 

The Committee also found it practical to classify the various types of 
arrangement for carrMmg out thesa different forms of co-operation. It 
used the following hcfirdlngs: . ' 

I. Arrangemciits made directly between university institutions on 
' their own account and with their own resources. 

II. Arrangements made between university institutions arising from 
their nfiembership of offlclal university bddles. 

III. Arrangements mad^ between university institutions witfh the parti- 
cipation of a private foundation or similar body. 

IV. Arrangements made between two or more university Institutions 
„ and a governmental agency. 

^ V. Arrangements made between two or more university Institutions 
and an Intergovernmental agency. 

The Committer's examination led to the formulation of twelve specific 
recommendations: \ ' 

1. Greater concern among universities for inter-university co-operation. 

Faced as they are^y the tremendous challenges of this age, many 
uAlversltles throughout the world are^ reconsidering their basic responsi- 
bilities and are attempting to reformulate their historic mission In t^ie light 
of preslint-day requirements. \ 

It Is suggested lhalt In this "prise de conscience", universities should pay 
paYtlcular attention td their opportunities and their duties In the field of 
Inter-university co-operation. In doing so they would be grounding 
thc^mselves more firmly In their own tradition and, at the same time, 
helping themselves, indfvlduallV and collectively, to accomplish successfully 
the new tasks with which they are confronted. 

As a result of this Increased concern for inter-unlverslty co-operation, 
universities will be mor^ ready to seek and appropriate funds from within 
their own resources for 6uch co-operation, even when they are facing gfeat 
difficulties in providing for their own rfteds, and will exert greater efforts 
to overcome the obstacle^ which stand in Ihel way of fruitful participation 
In. these programmes by their faculties and students. 

We should not in any way minimise the difficulties that universities, 
even the older and highly developed ones, are finding to recruit adeqi!iate 
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personnel for Ihdr own rapidly developing needs. Today this Is largely a 
matter of training and encouraging the development tof qualified men and 
women, since the supply of properly trained candidates is Inadequate In 
every country. But we suggest that, together with their efforts to meet 
their own needs, universities should strive to meet the additional require- 
ments which inter-university and international collaboration place on their 
shoulders. Universities would facilitate the task of this collaboration if 
they normally pifln to train and recruit an additional increment of stall for 
the purpose of inter-university exchange or assistance, or, at least, if they 
develop the means ot locating and recruiting such staff so as to be able to 
make rapid apd effective use of opportunities of co-erperation when they 
arise. [ 

The task of collaboration would also be facilitated if universities and 
governments wgjdc out policies and procedures which would allow their^taff, 
whenever the nature of the programme demands it, to obtain leave of 
absence which may extend to as long as three years, without losing status 
or promotion and retirements rights. 

The success of programmes of inter-university co-operation depends 
ultimately upon the faith of the universities in this Co-operation as an 
integral part of their mission. * 

2. Co-operation based on planning. 

To be truly effective, and for their own balanced development, Inter- 
university co-operation should be integrated as far as possible into the 
overall and rational planning of the institutions concerned. Otherwise an 
institution may not receive what it primarily needs, nor give what another 
institution really lacks.' The benefit derived from co-operation may be 
only marginal, and in certain cases programmes of co-operation may prove 
in the long run to be actually harmful by creating an imbalance in the total 
programmes of some institutions. 

It is suggested that the objective of inter-university co-operation should 
be the mutual strengthening and enrichment ot universities through the 
development of the distinctive capacities of each one on the basis of rational 
planning by universities, as well as on an inter-university level. 

Although a great deal of study has been carried out by various univer- 
sity and inter-university bodies on the relatiV^o importance of humanism, 
science and technology within the framework of a university, the Committee 
feels that a wider and more thorougii analysis is urgently needed.^ It 
recommends that eltlier Uncsco or lAU should promote the diffusion of the 
results of these studjes, and explore the possibiUtics of undertaking a 
comprehensive investigation, on a world-wide bftiSis, of the b^nctf.*Ot 
studies within a university. Such an investigation will provide th(^ standard 
that will permit an individual university to plan more, satisfactorily its own 
development, and to seek appropriate aid from other institutions. 

,3. Outside agencies, 

A large part of the co-operation already achieved has been made pos- | 
sible by financial assistance from outside bodies. However, as has already [ 
been noted, |)rogrammcs supported by govemrfSents or governmental \ 
agencies cannot l)Ut be affected by political considerations. And these * 
considerations, particularly in programmes of assistance, loom prominentyl 
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in the attitude of the recipient country when Agreements are concluded 
between a worid power and a smaii State. 

These problems. \yould be greatly alleviated if all resources allocated by 
governfliwjnts for this purpose were pooled fn an international fund, which 
would be used for the strict purposes of uoiversitjyr collaboration Qnd 
assistance, independent of political pressures and considerations. 

It is realized by the Committee that such pooling would involve very 
important changes in present governmental policies and that many other 
serious problems would be raised, but it feels that such a principle should be 
recognized to be most desirable for the ultimate success of international 
action In fhis fleld. ' • ; 

It is our considered opinion that tlie contribution of outside agencies 
"achieves the best results when it is limited to aiding the programmes of 
co-operation evolved by the universities, or to suggesting constructive areas 
of collaboration. Inter-university co-operation is most useful when it is 
undertaken as a result of direct negotiation and arrangement between 
universities themselves, and when, universities enjoy the utmost freedom 
in the Initiaticvrft^d execution of the programmes in question. 

4. Reciprocity, \ ^ 

It is suggested /hat collaboration between univtfrMiies should be based 
on the mutual recognition of university standards nnd of the equality in^ 
nature. If not in resources, of unlvcrsiticrs. Tlic prin<fiple of reciprocity may 
not, in present circumstances, be strictly adhered vb in the sense that a 
younger and less developed u diversity be expeqted to s^nd the same number 
and type of people to an older and more developed one.^ Tlie main j)oint^ 
is that the feeling should be created that an exchange \h taking pla6c< thtrt 
a process is being initiated wli^ich will eventually lead to a genuine exchange 
between two bodies which arlu of the same '^species", and profoundly akin. 
Both superiority and Inferiority Complexes should be eradicated. i 

New universities in economically underdeveloped countries are in Ttany 
cases able tb provide Services wljiich are not obvious at first gli^nce. lliere 
is no doubt that such universities can be helpful to older universities in 
fields '^uch as archaeology, philology, comparative religion and philosophy, 
history, economic and social studies, and various other areas of investiga- 
tl6n. Every attempt should be made to discover txmV make use of the 
contribution which a less developed university can make. 

5. Long-term or shori-lcrm arrangements. 

It Is suggested that long-ternNarrangchients are mqre valuable than 
short-term ones. On the one hand, their benefit becomes <^umulatlvc and, 
on the other, they are not as subject as the latter to change of policies or 
financial exigencies. They afford a surer badis for sound planning. 

Short-term arrangements are most effective when they are entered 
into in the context of the university's long-term needs and plans. 

In view of the fact that outside funds are usually subject to annual 
decisions, it is most important that contributing outside agencies allocate 
funds which are, as far as possible, free from this restriction, so that the 
planning and execution of the arrangements can l)e carried out with a 
^ensc of assurance and continuity. Wliencver, as Is often the case, such 
agencies cannot guarantee long-term financing, It is Important that they 
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explore «thc possibility of .establishing flnunciul arrangements that will 
enable tliein to give at least six months notice of the termination of any 
project. , , ' . 

6. Duration of exchange prqicssorships or^leciareithips^^ 

Short visits of professors for a few days are, in many cases, not very 
helpful. Although they bring certain educational and intomational 
benefits, these benefits are not always commensurate with their costs. It 
is suggested that exchange visits b>'> professors should be sufHciently long 
for the professor to render a genuine contribution to the university. For 
old institutions with developed and continuing programmes, no less than 
one month should be allowed for these visits. For programmes of assistance 
, to new universities, the minimum time, in the Committee's view, should 
be six -mojitlis. 

7. Integration 0/ exchange teaching with university curricula, 

"Wlicn teaching by exchange professors falls outside the regular currf- 
•culum of the university, it usually does not have the same impact as when 
it forms part of the curriculum. Jit is suggested thtkt, as far as possible, 
institutions should strive. to integrate exchange programmes within their 
curricula. !llio professor would thus share in a deflnitc part of the pro- 
gramme required from the students, giving his own particular contrillution 
to it within a definite contpxt rather than In an incidental manner. 

It is important that those and other programmes of collaboration be ^ 
Integrated within the particular academic units of the university. UTien/ 
ever they are Isolated by themselves .or set up as independent units, tpidyl 
lose in their total or cumulative offeet Qnd do not adequately promote the 
Integral and long-term development of the university. ^• 

8. . Regional or world-wide co-operatidn. 

Regional exchanges between university teachers and students and the 
establishment of departments or Institutes to serve particular regions such 
as the Regional Faculty of Social Sciences at the University- of Chile, or 
regional Institutes for the Arablc-speaking countries of the Middle East- 
arc valuable forms of Intcr^unlverslty co-operation. They reduce the costs 
of such co-operation and help the cultural*^ development of the region. 
Students participating In these exchanges pursue their studies through 
languages and In cultural atmpsf>hores which are '^familiar to them and 
become more firmly attached^ their roots. 0 

Completely different frojp. such efforts to develop within a special region 
educational facilities of outstanding quality, is the wider exchange of 
students and professors of difTerent cultures. In this case, to which the 
East-West Major Project of Unesco is directed, the purpose of the exchange 
is ta introduce the teacher or student to a culture different from his own. 
It should be emphasized that exchanges of this kind are of vital importance 
to Western universities and Western communities which, in most cases, 
have but a meagre knowledge of Eastern culture, history, and philosophy. 
In many respects inter-unlvcrslty co-operati6n ban be most fruitful when it 
brings together universities of difTerent political and ideological tendencies, 
or when It Is directed to the development of mutual understanding between 
East and West. 
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9/ Technical assistance or cultural exchange, ^ 

It is suggested that, great as has bceU tlie contribution of programmes 
of technical assistance to universities in economicaily under^developcd 
countries, the time wiii soon arrivo,<if it has not nircady done sa, when the 
idea of tcchnicai assistance wiU ceQse to bo attrdctivo to these institutions. 
Cultural exchange iies more within the tradition of intcr-universlty co- 
operation, and it is bcilevcd that this co-operation will be enhanced and 
activated if its integrity is preserved, and if it is not dominated by pro- 
gramnjes of tcchnicai assistance. . ^ 

As a resuit of the de-emphasizing of tcchnicai assistance and the empha- 
sizing of cultural exchange in intcr-university co-operation, more baianced 
programmes of coiiaboration wiii be undertaken. ^Vhile universities In 
economicaiiy under-developed countries arc in need of tcchnicai assistance 
for the deveiopment of professionai education, there is no doubt that there 
is an overall need for exchange in the humanities and sociai sciences. If 
universities are not only groups of technical institutes 4nd professional 
facuitics, but genuine centres for the discovery and the promotion of uni- 
versal human vaiucs, then the need for exchange in the humanities is no 
less important for the future of the universities and the worid as a whole, 
than the need for the diffusion of technique^, even if the iatter may seem 
more urgent and pressing. 

10. necruitmenL 

In programmes involving agreements between two tinlvcrsitics, it 
seems that the best results in the recruitment of pcrsonnci have been 
obtained in those instances where the agency responsibie for recruiting was 
the reguiar academic unit or department of the university concerned. Such 
departments arc usuaiiy more cognizant of the avaliabic candidates in 
their fleids, and couid do a much i)ctter Job interviewing and evaluating 
credentials and attracting outstanding people than could special recruiting 
agencies, cither within or without the university. 

Taking Into consideration the difficulties In recruitment -alluded to In 
the previous chapter. It is suggested that these difficulties would be redt|ced 
If the responsibilities for recruitment were delegated to thosd who are* pro- 
fessionally active In the respective fields In the universities, and able to 
judge the professional qualifications and motivations ol the available 
candidates. \ 

1 1 . Student programmes. 

« »■ 
In the matter of student exchanges. It appears that greater value Is 

derived when such exchanges are made on the graduate level. Graduate 
students are more apt to benefit from them In their specialities than fur- 
thering undergraduates. 

However, there Is a very good case for encouraging exchanges of under- 
graduate students for the purposes of general education and the dJIjlTuslon 
of intemational-mlndcdness and intcr-eultural umlers^tanding. But such' 
exchanges, to be of genuine benefit, must be carefully planned by both the 
sending and the recipient universities, whether it be In the selection of the 
students, the elaboratljun of the academic and extra-curricular programmes 
concerned, or in tlie provisioa of adequate housing and otlier material 
requirements. 
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12. Diffusion of in/ormatton on university needs and resources for the pur-* 
poses of cO'Operation^ / 

Mention has already been made in the general recommendations above 
of the need for an Information centre on university collaboration. However, 
the effectiveness of programmes of Inter-unlversity eo-opcratlon will bo 
enhanced also by dlfluslng as widely as possible Information on university 
needs and possibilities in this fleld of mutual co-operation. 

Serious consideration should therefore be given to the possibility of the 
(tstabUsiimcnt'* of co-ordinating agency wltTiln the framework of the lAU 
or Unestjo. Such an agency would bo^hclpful to universities by serving as 
a clearing house for their needs and their available rcfsotirccs for co-opera- 
tion. Some services are already provided by the IntcniaJ^ional Universities 
Bureau, the permanent secretariat of the lAU, but the resources at Its 
dlspA«al arc very limited. Adequate means should be found'^for the 
development of this work, whether within the lAU or In other contexts. 

The Committee concluded Its report with the following statement: 

"The university is a unique Institution. It is dedicated to the pursuit of 
truth. Truth Is not the monopoly of ojiy one nation, raice or culture. Hence 
the task of the university is basically universal. Wl]illc it has responsibi- 
lities to its own- soclcj:y, it has also a distinct responsibility to promote 
universal values and to servo mankind as a whole., 

Ttius tlie Committee cannot but emphasize again, at the co)icluslon of 
iter report, that intcrnatloiTal co-operation Is of the essence of the university. 
To be genuinely cfTcctlvc, this co-operation should grow as the result of an 
awaHcned sense of responsibility on the part of the universities, of sound 
phinning of their resources and needs, and of full freedom In the promotion 
or co-operation* among them, as well as In the discharge of their tasks In 
general." 



U 

Another study dealt with the areas and patterns of international university 
co-operation* 

It was made by a Working Party specially set up by the Administrative 
Board of lAlL The members of^thls Working Party were: Dr, /. Gonzdlez 
G., Rector, University of C'oncepcidn, Chile; Dr, G,P, Gorshkov, Professor, 
University of Moscow; Dr, B. Jankovid, Rector, University of Ni^, President 
of the League of Yugoslav Universities; Dr. Mohammed Moursi Ahmed, 
Rector, University of Cairo; Dr, R,M. Myers, Pro-Vice^Chhncellor, Uni- 
versity of New South Wales, Kensington, Sydney; Dr, G,D, Parikh, Rector, 
University of Bombay; Dr, A,T. Porter, Principal, University College, 
Nairobi, University of East Arfrica; Dr, IC, Thompson, Vice-President, 
Rockefeller Foundation; and M.J, Sirinelli, Rectf^r, University of Limoges, 
They met in Paris from 8 to 11 April 19G8 under thkchairmanship o/ Dr. C,K, 
Zurayk, then President of the Association, The nummary Record of their 
discussions, included in Paper No. 0 of the AssoeiaUon* is reproduced below. 



• Inlernanonal Vnlvfnllu Co-ottrraiioti, lAl) I'afirr So 9 ;\lOOO^^s--r 101 p. ISBN 92- 
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Areas of International University 
Co-operation 

A. Teaching and study • » , 

i) Exchange 0/ Teachers, 

i It w^s agrcct^ firiit of all that there was a shortage of teachers In all 
parts of the world, tliougli this wi^s more acute or even dramatic In some,, 
countries than in others. At the same time th&t many new universities 
were being set up almost ex nihilo In the developing countrl(<s> universities 
In the developed countries were passing through. an unprecedented crisis 
of growth, caused by the conjunction of many different factors: the ^'demo- 
cratlzatlon" of higher edueution; the rapid:4ncrease of the^need for specialists 
in economic systems depending more and more on scientflle technology, and 
the explosive expansloh of knowledge itself. As Dr. Thompson suggested, 
thfs situatioi\ could be temporary and was likely to become gradually 
stabilized. But for the moment it eteated a eondition of extreme tension, 
for everywhere the need for co-operation and mutual aid wasyrisihg^drama- 
tieally at a time when It was becoming more and more di|lfj/ult to satisfy. 

In some ways, the shortage of teachers had only a linmcd influence on 
exchanges in the full sen^e, that is to say on exchanges base\l on reciprocity. 
The professor going lo teach elsewhere was in those eases replaced by a 
foreign colleague s« that in terms of numbers the situation go^d or bad-- 
was not changed. Traditional exchanges between well-established Oniver- 
sities were not greatly afleeted %y the shortage of personnel. Clearly 
they could be greatly extended, and they were still encountering an exten- 
sive series of obstacles of an economic, administrative, or even political 
and psychological kind, as wciuld appear later, but Ihey were not a eritieal 
issue at the present time. The sense of crisfs often In an extremely urgent 
form^ arose principally in the universities of certain areas of the "third 
world", whfeh still needed a large proportion of foreign teaehers and whith 
had the greatest difllculty ih finding highly enough qualifled ones, or in 
retaining their services for periods long enough for their presence to be 
really effective. For these reasons the working party gave'its main attention 
to the international recruitment of teachers for universities in countries^ 
most affected by the present crisis. 

International recruitment, it was noted, raised a series of ^distinet 
but inter-conneeted problems: problems of "spotting" candidates for 
teaehing posts abroad; problems of mobilizing teachers for this foilh of 
co-operation, notably by suitable career arrangements; problems of flnknce 
problems arising from travel restrietions. j ' 

' a) Identification of teacliers for post& abroad. 

With regard to the ideutiflcation of potentiaf candidates for posts 
abroad, many universities did not seem to know where to look when they 
needed to recruit foreign help.or were, to say the least, redueed to a limited 
range of eohtaets based on historieal faetors or the consequences of the old 
colonial system, for example, an English-speaking university in Africa 
had eontaets with the United Kingdom, and a Frdhch-speaking one with 
France, but neither was sure of the procedures (o be adopted in seeking 
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candidates from other countries. * In many^cases, these tradilionqi^ sources 
of recruitment were no longer adequate, either quant itatlvejyw qualitati- 
vely (even If new conditions were borne In mind, such as the considerable 
efforts madb by t'he United Arab Republlcto help other African universities). 
Quantitatively, It was not possible to And leachcfs in adec^uale numliers. 
Qualitatively, they had a tendency to prolong the structures and, outl(ml{ 
of the old metropolitan countries and thus hinder the adaptation of unlvctr 
sitiesLto national needs, at the very time that discovery of now solutions^ 
could he helped by the presence of teachers from other regions and by the 
confron^tatlon of differing traditions within the same university, 

* • Accepting this general dcflnltlon of the problem, th^ worl^lng parly 
examined several kini(ls of solution. ' • • 

First of all the ([tiestlon was raised as to whether this matter could bo 
dealt with on a world-wide scale,.iit full International level and by Inter- - 
national means. Undoubtedly, tlris solution would be the most compre- 
hensive and probably the most satisfactory If It could be made Workable. 
The working party therefore examined the conditions and methods by 
which such a system might be organized. 

*> 

' International list of teachers fhr posts abroad, 

One possible method would be the compilation and regular publleatlon 
of a Ust of persons ready to accept teaching posts in foreign countries. 
Discussion of this idea, however, immedlataly fcvcah^d a number of serious 
objections to it; ^ . 

— The drawing, up of such a list on the full Inteniatlonal scale would 
represent a very considerable task and one which—without mentioning 
costs — would involve such delays that It wouhj be largely out-of-date 
before It appeared. ' - ^ ' 

-A mere list of names would be quite Inaclequate. To be really worth- 
while, such a list would have to include an element of evaluation "or al K'ast 
objective comment on those concerned,, and this would make It still more 
difllcult to complete and pui)llsh. . • • * 

-TeUiChers of real (|uallty would doubtless bcv njluctmK to allow their 
names to appear in a document of Hiis kind, oven if they were perfect ly 
willing to accept the oiler of a particular post in a particular foreign uni-' 
versity^. There wo ujd also be great danger that such a list miglit contain 
a high proportion of people whose careers had been undistinguished in their 
own countries. 

It was Ipfiportant to bear In mind that these objections seenied to lu* 
forrohorUted by a pracllcal experi.niqnt which had haqn tried by IJnesco* 
some years ago In collaboration with the lAU. Unesco had prepared a list ' 
under the (ftle "Teaching Abrodd" and this had bec*u distributed as a" 
supplement to thci lAU /f«//W/n. Tlie experiment, had not been successful 
and was dlsc()n tinned. 

With these facts in mind, the working party decided that it was unable 
to recommen'd the drawing uji of an International -list of candidates for * 
teaching posts abroad. 

As Dr. Tliompiion stressed, however, it recognized the value of the lijils 
prepared (notably in^ the USA) by a number of scleutlfre, rt|«8clplinury or 
professional organizations where standards were generally speaking rigo- 
rous. In certain cases, consultation of these lists could be very u&eful, 
but tlie working party felt that multi-disciplinary international lists of llie 
kind mentioned earlier could nol be- drawn up in the sanie way.' 

.lit . ' ' * 




List of vacant posts, * 

Aiwlhcr typo of list might be concerned not with candidates for Vacarit 

posts^ but with the posts themselves. In this field there was an Important 

example of an International list, for Uneseo had published since 1063 a 

brochurp entitled **Teachers for Africa*', which sot out po^ts vacant In the 

African'" universities (except for the United Arab Republic where a special 

situation existed, In that this country Was Itself giving Important assistance* 

to others). Tlie working party agreed that this list was of great value. and 

ex[5ressed the hope tliat it would be continued and. If possible, extended to* 

other parts of the world, particularly Latin America and Asia. 
• * 

International information centre^ 

Beyond the publication of lists, a more ambitious form 6f action was 
lhcorctlcal1y**posslblc% Tlil^ would consist of the creation of an Important' 
agency for Information and iiclccllon which, on a permanent basis, could 
maintain registers of eventual candidates for teaching posts abroad and 
vacant postSrIn dilTerent countries, put the parties concerned In touch with 
each other, and be ab4e to^ supply Information both about candidates and 
posts open for reerullmclM. By keeping Its Information constantly up-to- 
date, and by censuring continuous contact between supply and demand, 
such an international university labour exchange might be able to overcome 
many of tlio shortcomings pointed out by the Working party In the mere 
Issue of lists. However, for sudi an exchange to woVk satisfactorily at the 
international level it would require a largo and costly establishment, almost 
certainly needing computers, and it was not at present clear What agency 
would be able or willing to finance it. Tliere was a further danger that It 
might introduce an undesirable element of bureaucratic or technocratic 
de-persooallzatlon Into the field of university recruitment, In which the 
personal element should be of the highest Importance. 

Better ust of existing services Recommendation, 

Finally, such an agency would Involve a waste of resources In so far as It 
might duplicate recruiting services already in existence or which were 
beginning to grow up hi the developed countries and within certain cultural 
areas such as the Commonwealth. The working parly agreed that at the 
present stage at least It was precisely these services which olTcred the 
greatest promise of improving the present situation. It thcfcforc rccom* 
mended -action on three main points: 

the strengthening and development -of existing national and rcjjlonal 
services, whether governmental, university or Intcr-unlvcrslly; 

the eslttblLshment of links between them, If possible through c«-ordl- 
uatipn first of alj at the regional level (geographical or cultural regions and, 
as need arose, their progressive enlargement); 

- die establishment of better arrangements for existing J[)ureaus and 
services to be more widely publicized. In this connection It was noted 
that tJneseo's Teachers for Africa listed these and that the World List, of 
Universities published by the lAU tried to mention them systematically In 
its sections dealing witfh university orgdnlzallons In each country. Taking 
these lists as a base, the working party believed that more direct relations 
between them could be established.' University heads who seeking to 
recruit foreign slafT could, for example, make personal contact with llie 
organizations In question. Personal visits of this kind could at any rate 
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sen?nstT)!f"Tif.V ™°!f '•«lat'°"ships and universities might Mu 

S i . A v"'^ "^^'^^ '""'■^ systematically. In spite of the gerf^al 
shortageiof teachingstaff, a numb.er ofuniversities were perfectlv readv to 
al ow members of thfeir teaching stalls to go abroad, but were prevented 
KrrnrTif so by their l^ck of exact information concerning feeds 
fwSf ^''m ' ;°/.'"«ta"ce. gave specific examples of this and suggested 
KefeducSn*-'' ^hich were responsible. for the whole field of 

higher education in a country, universities which wished to obtain the 
services of teacher^ from that country should send precise lists of th^ir 
requirements to them. AVhere M6,istries of thi kinTd id not exit tL 
procedure would doubtless\e less pimple, but requests could be sjnt to 
other governmental, non-governmental or inter-uniyers tragenc^^^ 
were specifically concerned with teaching abroad. agencies which 

R6lt of recruitings services and their limitations. 

Lastly so that no misunderstanding about the ftfnction of these central 
services and bureaus conceriied with Recruitment shouldl^ise, the w3na 

Ss Sre IhouSt '''' "•"'t^'^ *° ifinS d- 

^tf^' f ■ ■ "° question of some kind of bureaucratic substi- 

S^^IsLETd beln' h*^^ °' '^^'"'^^ of tlerr -S . 

ineir task^should be to bring those concerned into contact with each other 

-universities faculties or individual professors-and there should have 

complete freedom to reach agreement on the details of their mutual arran^ 

dirTcT c^^t ct?h T"^ °' * ■ ^"i"^'"^ P^^^' '^°-°P-ation wS ie from 
direct contacts between universities was the ideal one. As Dr Gonzalez 
stressed mrticularly, this guaranteed more clarity and more SntStfln 

Z^T ^^°^ever, Universities still knew littfe 

about each other and inteSgfary organizations were necessary tHupply 

tSr^ ^'"1''"^*'°^!^* «»ch agencies should nS , 

themselves be#esponsible for choices, and that within the framework S 
.i,„^ P^Sramme of technical assistance, for example, a unTver^ity 
shpuld not have people allocated to it without its own agreement S 
existed T °' neo-col«hialism, and in certain cases infact it alreS 
existed In. every case it was important for "assisted" universities to have 
the decisive word in th^, choice of tlrose who wbuld assistS " ' - 
ii.T,if„H PJ^'^"/ situation, this choice could be made from only a very 
limited number of persons, and in addition to the n-fe^dib identify tfiem 
It was ecgmlly necessary to increaseHheir numbers Wl^uch as posSe 
by mob.<»ng more teachers for the tasks of international co-operation ^ 

J ^ 

h) ^/^obihzation of teachers for posts abroad. 
Increase of numbers. ^ 



This increase of the number of acadei* staff available for co-onprntion 

S ^At'krV^J^^"^'^""?- °' idenlfficli'mTnTS 

if^ ^ct^t}Mr4p\and policies of every university very pro- 
nZ^^; " walwlirerely a>atter of creaUng information- agencies and 
others concerned with negociatlons and contracts, but of creating actual 
,'eserves of people within the university field and of setting up st?uctu!es 
which would allow these reserves to be guided into co -ojeratfve wo?k 
heln in"?l!irfiM7 ^^ere certainly able to give considerable 

help in this field. Unesco in particular had been , operating training 
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Droerammes for a number of years for teaching staff in African and Jlatin 
aST countries. These programmes had already tramed some 
250 teachers and the working party hoped that they could e/t«"ded 
• " Such an extension, however, could not reasonably be expected to rneet 



already existing needs and those foreseen in the future. These were so 
feat th^ onS a powerful eflott on the part of the university community i 

'""^irSe^^TiiSature. tlJerefBre. the working party recommended that 
universiti^v^ch wer^willing to provide help for °tKers-and this in the • 
main meant the universities of the developed countries-should make 
systematic attempts to create and fill a number of P°«^ I'^y?"'^ ^^f' 
immediate needs. The meeting of heads of African universities in Khar- 
toum in 1963 had expressed the hope that this level of '^excess- personnel 
Sd be carried to 20%. This was an ambitious figure which could not 
be applied automatically and would have to vary acfcording to d.sciphnes 
but it had the merit of staking a claim and highlightjng the site ot what 

"''^'^Tie^wJricinTpatty was not itself ready to put forward a precise per- 
centage in this way. It also believed that expressions like "excess per- 
sonnel or "over-staffing" were ambitious, and could give the impression 

■ that cooperation was not a normal and essential university function but 
somethinc superfluous — a luxury. 

In us view the important thing was that universities ^hould try as far 
as Dossible to recruit adequate staffs, that is. to say staffs capable^xver and 
above he ^ds of each institution, of Undertaking the crucial work of 
CO mferation^^h a deliberate recruitment policy would require pro- 
fonged efforts S^su^sion among the authorities responsible for credits 

_Jor the creati^of university Posts. But . good examples could be conta- 
gious. - 

Changes in career systeims-tvtuou''ing co-operation. 

It was also necessary for this reserve of teachers to be actually available 
for co-operation, and this involved special arrangements in career systems 
Man? university people hesitated to accept a post abroa^ because of the 
Stip es which a prolonged absence could have on their careers in 
S o w foun^rls or their ow universities. In consequence there was 
either cmnplete abstention, or limited application for engagements of short 
du?ation wLh in fact were sometimes merel^half-enga^^^^^^^^ 
concerned made only a physical move, but morally and intellectually 
Sned at home. As Dr. Porter pointed out. a visiting teacheft^imght 
Se S to a yea^ to install himself and then leave with little accomp iSh^ . 
other than the elements of a teaching system conceived more in relatiohx, 
to the ln^rests of his own career than to the real needs of the un.vers, y 
he had visited. For a'period abroad to yield all its benefits, particularly 
fn a voing university where it-^a^ not a matter of playmg a part m a solid 
and well-established system, but of contributing to the creation and con- 
Satfon of new structures, it had to be sufficiently long-some members 
of the working partf; considered it^o be font or five years. 

%irpSmlhu^ consisted in^^nging ways in which teachers might 
be absent for relatively long periods without harming their caree". A 
numl^r of promising solutions had been found in some countries and 



universities. ^/^-M 
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From the formal point of view these solutions were simplest in the case 
of State universities i where the academic staff were civil servants enroying 
all the benefits of this status. This was the case in France, for example, 
where periods of work abroad raised few problems, particularly in relation 
to a group of French-speaking countries which had entered into formal 
agreements with France by which tfye French universities undertook to fill 
certain vacant posts in the higher educational institutions of the other 
country. These secondment procedures varied According to whether or not 
tiie teachers concerned held established postjs in France. When an estab-1 
lished teacher was going to a foreign post, his appointment in his owiif 
t university was maintained and the Ministry of Education supplied tho 
necessary cj'edits for a siibstitute during his absence. In the case of young 
teachers, not yet holdiiig f(urmal aj^pointments but who had passed the 
competitive exaniin at ions fo^he university career (agrigation)^ the presi- 
dent of the Jury conducting their examination could offer them appoii^- 
ments to posts in French-speaking countries and, if th^ accepted^ posts 
in French universities were then reserved for them, and they could take 
them up three or four years later. The same process was carried out in the 
United Arab Republic where universities were also State institutions, artd 
where professors who accepted foreign posts, usually for periods of four 
years, kept their home appointments until their return. 

Special career arrangements had also been made in countries .where ^. 
university appointments were not linked to the State. Dr. Sloman had 
mentioned* iti his report the "home base-" system used in the United King- 
dom, as well as a number of other arrangements as part of direct agreements 
between universities. lu the United States a number of solutions had been 
found despite the short-comings, at the Fedettfl level, of the International 
Education Act. Solutions of this kind were frequently found by organiza- 
tions like Education and World Affairs or the Rockefeller Foundation 
which, with others, provided funds enabling some American universities 
iand Canadian and English ones also) to create extra posts in the social 
/sciences, DirThompson felt, however, that it was doubtful if programmes 
/ entirely supported by external agencies, and intended to create a kind of 
\ co-operation force, would attract the best candidates. It seemed preferable, 
even if efforts were supported from outside, that they should be incorpor- 
ated within university systems thqmselves. A number of formulae for 
this could be considered. A faculty of agriculture, for example, could 
have an "international" department whose members would spend three or 
four years abroad, thus working for international co-operation and, on their 
return, enriching their own university with the experience they had acquir- 
ed. Another faculty might appoint a number of young teachers whose 
services it would not itself need for a number of years and who could thus 
carry out a prolonged mission abroad. Generally speaking. Dr. Thompson 
suggested, many young university people were keenly interested^ in the 
chance of working abroad (particularly jn the developing countries) and 
were more and more aware of the advantages on professional, cultural and 
human grounds which thi§ offered. Universities themselves, however, 
'seemed to have rather conflicting attitudes. Some of the most important 
were open-minded in this question, and ready to admit the value some of 
their staff-members might draw from direct experience of foreign countries 
and different cultures, an experience which at the same time could be of 
value to the university. But there were less well-established institutions, 
which took a very different view, since they were anxious to consolidate 



their own reputations, arid 'Wanted their academic staffs to publish as mu^ 
as possible an4 not to be distracted by absences abroad. It had ^o be 
remembered also that, th^; legislatures of some American states whicU the 
Land Grant colleges has asked for financial aid to cover work ^mstd by 
academic staff had turned^ a deaf ear. The **education" of thosey^cemed 
seemed necessary,^ " • " , 

It should be boiti% in mind, moreover, that the advantages to be 
gained from long perjbas spent in the developing countries were hot the same 
in sttl academic disciplines. They were more obvious in medicine," tropical 
agriculture? or anthropology than, for example, in high energy physics, byt 
they could be very im^poritant in many fields which were of crucial importance 
for the developina^uatries. A clearer recognition of this was evideiitly 
necessary in imj^^ity circles. A period gimt^o co-operation^ was not a 
"sacrifice" fofthe donor, but could, on the corftraPy^jbe particularly useful 
to him. The working party thus expressed th^wikh that universities 
should consider periods spent abroad by memberasolf aheir staffs as aii 
integral part of their careers, and ensure that thoso who undertook them 
yieve in no way penal i^d. * v 

A However, if worlc m co-operation should not interrupt the careers of 
those involved, the work itself .also had to be continuous. Much of its 
Usefulness wottld be lost if it was not followed up. Before endjng its 
discussion of this question, the woriciBHgs^arty recommended that un^rersity 
teachers working in foreign univermies^hauld try not only to ensure their 
own teaching and research while there. Bait to train those who would* 
succeed them. \ 

9 

c) Financing of teaching abroadl 

Optimum use of available funds, ■ ^ 

This conjcem with continuity provided a starting point for the working 
pafty in its discussion of the financing of teaching abroad. It felt that the 
resources available for this type of co-operation were inadequate and^that 
their effectiveness was often reduced by excesitive dispersion. Consider- 
able sums were spent on short-term arrangements, some of which were 
•lightning visits' by professors who had no time to grasp the local university 
situation in all its complexity (and who, as Dr. Porter pointed out, were 
sometimes made ill by the prodigality of their welcome) and who depjirted 
after thQ rapid formulation of over-hasty advice or the drawing up of a 
report which was merely shelved indefinitely. 

( It was vital that available funds should be used for longer visits which 
would give positive results and stimulate a real continuity of effort. 
Dr. Thompson stressed that annual credits were notf reWly a very g#od base 
for financing these activities, since they made it impossible to ensure any 
long-term planning. In the case ot many programmes of^o-operation it 
was essential for funds to be provided or guaranteed for long periods of 
time. " , 

Moreover, as Dr. Gonz&lez urged, it was generally desiiAble that a 
university benefiting from a programme of co-operation should itself bear 
part of the cost. This financial involvement ^rom the beginning offered 
some hope that the work could be carried on when the programme itself 
had ended. It could be suggested that a university receiving a foreign 
teacher should' pay his local expenses and part of his remuneration, using 
funds from one of its own vacant posts, a procedure usually possible in 
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mostViniversities. The other university concerned (or olh^r organization) 
should cover travel costs and, when necessary, pay part of his salary so that 
he could continue to"^ceive remuneration on the same stale as at home. 
It wasWlso important fer universities receiving foreign colleagues Ip define 
clearly the facilities they were ready to place at their disposal: ^ offlces, 
laboratmecfT library services and auxiliary staffs Precise plans should be 
made for /the continuation ot^activities initiated by a foreign guest, based 
particulai ly on the young staff that he would tr^in. In the other direction, 
it was essi^ial for universities sending young teachers and research workers 
abroad to guarantee posts for them on their return. 

The working party endorsed these various remarks and recommended 
that |unds available for co-operation should so far as possible be employed 
not in isolated operations but in programmes which offered a certain conti- 
nuity, and that their financing should be arranged in ways that encouraged 
long-term planning. 

It also recognized rth^t, in questions of finance, it was often neces- 
sary to look for ways which avoided the use of foreign currqncies, a matter 
on which Dr. Gorshkov insisted. He gave an example of such a method, 
similar to the earlier proposal of Dr. Gonzalez — thaWhe "sending" univer- 
sity should be responsible for tijavcl costs, which it comd meet in its own cur- 
rency, and that the "receiving" university should be responsible for local 
expenses which could be paid in the relevant natioTtal currency. With 
some of the difficulties of foreign exchange avoided in this way, and parti- 
cularly if the exchanges were on a reciprocal basis, it was relatively easy 
for two universities to acc^ept comparable expenditures. 

Scalt off^ funds, ^ | 

The working party did not hold a long discussion on the question of the 
scale of funds available for co-operation. These were Considered t6 be 
Inadequate, and It cpuld only recommend their increase by all possible 
methods. • ' - 

) . Internaltonal financing, ^ ^ 

Y More time was spent, however, on the question of Intfimationai fiiftlH^- 
ittg of '^co-operation. Bilateral goycmmental assistance, and even the help 
* provided by some private organizations, as Dr. MoursI stressed, ran the risk 
of involving political conditions or at least of choices made in terms of 
political criteria, whether these were admitted or not. Help wlifch was 
administered thrbu^ an International fund provided the greatest gi^aran tec 
of objectivity, an^thc work donc^^in this field by Uncsco, or using Uncsco 
as an Intermediary, for example, was of the greatest value. A dlfilcjulty was 
that Intcmatloiial funds came fronri national sources— the same sources 
, which provided bilateral programmes and which they were most reluctant 
to abandon. A further difficulty was that the administration orc^-opera- 
livc help through an International organization would involve large and 
c«xpenslvc agencies and these could hardly avoid^a f*^rtaln bureaucratic 
clumsiness. ' 

Though It could not, under present conditions, advocate complete 
inteniaLional financing of co-operation, the working party expressed the 
hope that additional funds which could be obtained for It should as far ^]is 
possible be administered by International agency, which could exercise 
the greatest care to ensure that coherence md con^ulty which the working 
party considered to* be essential for all aspects of assistance. 
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d) Obstacles arising from travel restrictions, 

Examlnatibn of groblcms vaiied by co-operation in the matter of staff 
showed at once tliat it was necessary to study the obstacles to it: the 
shortage of teachers was an obvious one, probably the most important; 
the iack of financial resources was another. But beyond these obstacles 
rooted in pre5ent conditions and partiy responsibie for the present^ crisis, 
there were others.ol a more permanent nat/tffb. They were les^ the Product 
of an intemai educational situritioji than of general politicsfl and cultgral 
conditions. j 

Linguistic obstacles, . , 

^ Linguistic obstacles were among th^e. These were, of course, to some 
extent an "internal'* aspect of unfvcrsity co-operation, since theA)ra9tice of 
such co-operation tended to reduce them, and communication between 
cultures based on different languages was one of the purposes bt co-opqra- 
tion. \The multiplicity of languages— whether this was reg^ded as .the 
curs;e ofBafcel or as a happy flowerito of diversity — was something affecting 
^ not only universities but mankind^ a whole, and would do/so for a^long 
lime to come. It was only tod ^tvious, however, that it/ handicapped 
exchanges of teachers. There wai^>only one way of overcoming it i^ the 
long run — the raising of the linguistic standards of student/ and teachers, 
especially in the main intemation# languages. 

In the meantime, to face up to urgent needs, some liiembers of the 
working parly, particularly Dr, Pdirler, suggested that there should be no 
hesitition in using the techniques of simultaneous interpretrition or ordinary 
consecutive interpretation where necessary. This solution was obviously 
useful In a number of cases, particularly where the language used by a 
visiting^^profcssor and^tho content of his subject were siifflciontly known 
for translation to be effective. Such a system, howevj^r, could only be 
. systematically employed by a university which already H(ad people able lb 
operate it, and that was in many <Jases to beg the question. Prpfessioni^i 
Interpreters, highly enough qualified to be able to translate lectures at 
; university level were still rare, rafer in fact than tcachors them selves- and 
certainly not less "expensive". ' 
10 The problem was less difflcull in the ^'asc of the exact and natural 

sciences than in the humanities. The fcirmer employ i. language which Is 
largely international and deal in cdnccpts and terms which can be exactly 
translated from one language to airjiother. Yet, as DC-jParikh stressed, It 
was in these latter fields that exchanges and, above nil, the diversifleation of 
exchanges were most desirable. For natural sc^mces and technology one 
could, if necessary, be content with the kind of exchanges that arose from 
traditional linguistic affinities (sueh as those between li dia and the United 
Kingdom). In the humanities, on the other hand, a fnr wider range was 
called for and even a university which was well equipped in till fields of 
study needed to seek the co-operation of university teachers from other 
cultures. Tills was all the more true because of the real difficulties mention- 
ed by Dr. Sirinelli, who stressed that "linguistic" obstacles are not limited to 
language in the narrow sense of the word, but involve U number of intellec- 
tual processes and systems of cultural reference mor/' or less explicit, ns 
well as methods of presentation which are of the greatest Importance in 
communication and which are distinct from the language itself, even 
though they Impregnate it. 



Agnki st ^ tich difficulties of comp^;chension 
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there seemed to be lio otljcr remedy than actual exchanges themselyes, for 
which the knowledge of foreign languages was a necessity. ^ ,5. 

For these reasons the working party expressed the wish Uxaf-un^y^rsities 
should be more systematically concerned with extending and deepening 
the linguistic formation of their students and, above all, their young tea- 
chers and research workers who woiild later undertake acti^vitles In the field " 
of international co-operation. & 

Dr. Gorshkov gave an interesting illustration of this. l\oreign students 
arriving in the Soviet Union with no knowledge of Russiati *were able to 
achieve a sufficient knowledge of that language in the course of one year of 
Vtensive study to b^.able to follow normal university. teacKing. 
^ Dr. Parikh pointed out, however, that one conld only learn a foreign 
lari^nage well if one had a strong inner motive for doing so. Courses in 
foreign languages as such wpre inadequate if they to6k place in an atmos- 
phere of indifference. Their real value could only be achieved if universities 
tried to animate stndents with the interest, curiosity and real desire to 
know a foreign tongue. 

Lc^aX and adminislrative obstacles, ^ \^ 

Legal and administrative arrangeftient^ in a number of countries 
constituted more obvious external obstacles to co-operation. 

In 'the first place, restrititive regulations adopted by governments In the • 
granting of entry and exit visas were often ^ ^urce of difficulty in exchanges 
of Mnlversity teachers and students. In these circumstances, the Working 
party considered whether the establishment of a kind of Laissez-Passcr 
similar to that which the United Nations issued to some oMts collaborators 
and experts could he envisaged for certain categories of teachers and 
stndents. For students, such a proposal was quickly seen to be ntoplan 
' In present circnmstanceS, and even for teachers it seemed unliktly that such 
VL step could be quickly achieved In ihe present climate of distrust existing 
between certain govemmeitts, together with the suspicion some of them 
•V showed towards intellccttials. 

Thus the first task sxjemed to be the changing of this climate and 
obviously this would need a great deal of time. A change for the better 
had appeared in recent years, but the extent 01 what remained to be dono • 
was obvious If the present situation was compared \4[lh that found In fairly 
recent periods of history. In the cighteenlh century, for example, during 
the wars between England and France, eminent literary and scientific 
figures werc! able to travel freely frpm one country to the other. More 
remarl^able still, British warships In the Pacific were under orders to glvi\^ 
8uppq[Vt and assistance to French vessels engaged on scientific voyages 
there. Circumstances were very different In our age, but It would seem 
possible for universities, both Iniilvldually and collectively, to try to pre^s 
governments to adopt more liberal policies regarding the issuing of vl^as 
i to university staff. \\ 

Tlxe working party hoped that the Secretariat of the lAU would kej&p 
In touch with Unesco in any measures that could be envisaged for the 
granting to university teachers (andposslbly to students) of an interna- 
tional document which, though It coult^hardly be a "university passport", 
might assist in their applications for visas. As Dr. Porter remarked, 
however, it was not advisable to seek to multiply privileges— i.e., prero- 
gatives beyond those of other citizens — for members of one group or section 
of society simply because they belonged to it, rather than to assist them in 
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'Accomplishing a speciflc taslt. Obviousiy university pcopio had specific 
Visks to perform, but any facilities accorded to them could only be Justified 
qe^cause they furthered those tasks. 

. Another obstacle of a legal and administrative nature affecting the 
movement of teachers was that of double taxation, which meant that in 
soit\b cases they were required to pay taxes both in their countries of origin 
and^ jp those ^Ixey visited. A number of measures had already been taken 
aipo^g certain governments for tfie elimination of double taxation. The 
work^g party felt that it would need to dispose of more detailed Information 
on the/^e arrangements before, it .could offer any suggestions by which they 
might be extended and systematized. 

Import duties and other customs charges affect i;ig the movement of 
teaching, and research materials constituted another obstacle to co-opera- 
tion. Here again, a number of measures were already in force, such as the 
Agreement for Facilitating the International Circulation of Visual and 
Auditory Mattrlals of an Educational, Scientific and Cultural Character, 
together wltlx others negotiated under Unesco's auspices. It scorned, 
however, that tills convention- was not always respected, even by govern- 
ments ^yhich llad ratified It. Not Enough efforts had been made to ensure 
that junior cuAloms officials were fully Informed. Hero again, the working 
party believed t|xat the first action to be taken consisted of a critical exami- 
natJon of the alrtangements already In force, so that an Informed opinion 
could bo reaclcdboth on methods of making these arrangomerits as efTective 
as possible ard of Identifying further measures which might appear neces- 
sary or desirible^ 

Lastly, tfio working party dealt briefiy with, the question of travel 
costs, particularly by air, which were high enough to constitute a serious 
obstacle to tlio movement of university people. In this matter students' 
appeared to b3 in a bottpr position than teachers since most airlines accorded 
them special facilities. This situation was not in itself unfair, as the 
financial reso jrees of students and their organizations were generally even 
^oro limited than those of tcachorjs and universities. It remained true, 
no\vever, tha . there was a need for systematic examination wliat could 
be done to'h slp university teachers. 

On all tl cso points the working party suggested that (lie next General 
Conference of the Association (as completely informed as possible on the 
situation) would doubtless offer the best opp«)rtunity of considering common 
action wlxich could be undertaken or recommended by universities collec- 
tively. 

At the same time, being fully aware that the liberalls!;atlpn'Of adminis- 
trative practices and rules largely depended on the climate and mental 
attitudes of any given country, the working paity underlined the responsi- 
bility Incumbent on each university to assist In Improving these attitudes 
and recommended that they should sec wliat could be done at a national 
level by governmental negotiations. 



11) Student exchanges, x 

In the course of its survey of problems of a general kind affecting all 
categories of people engaged in co-operation, the working party had fre- 
quently referred to students. Its discussions under this heading could 
thcrcXore bo limited to questions directly concerning them. 
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That study abroad was in general tin enriching experience was a truism 
that no member of the working party wished to contradict. At a time of 
life when people were still receptive, study abroad not only widened the 
cultural and human experience of the principal benenciaries, but was 
Important for their fellow-stiidents and the university teachers in the 
countries where they worked. In the long run, and perhaps more effectively 
than man^ other kinds of co-operation, study abroad contributed greatly 
to International understanding and pea!ce. 

Such studies would not raise problems but for the fact that they were 
expensive in terms of money and so often of time, and obliged to take place 
in a world so marked by socio-dconomic disparities. For these reasons, 
however, they were a rare privilege and it was important to allocate them 
as wciras possible among beneflciaries who could draw maximum advan- 
tage from them, both for themselves and for the societies to which they 
belonged. 

Tliese problems occurred with very diHerent degrees of acuteness 
depending on the country and its level of econonilc development, 

a) Student exchanges between developed countries 

Obstacles wore not particularly serious in tl^e case of exchanges of 
students' among the developed countries. Because of the heterogeneity of 
university programmes and systems, periods of study spent abroad could be 
difflcult to integrate with normal studies without loss of time and perhaps 
some initial confusion. It could be held that, in many cases, loss of time 
of this kind \vas largely compensated by tjtie intellectual and cultural benefits 
which .were obtained in the course o'f study abroad. Difnculties of ada^Jtu- 
tlon were probably less important in the case of advanced studies and 
research work, but the working party <Klid not feel that it could recom- 
mend the limitation of exchanges to this level, since many youn^ students 
certainly |)eneflted greatly from it. 

b) Exchanges between countries of different economic levels and regional 
exchanges 

X very large part of student movement was from developing countries 
to developed onetf and it was here that difnculties were most serious. 
Tlierc was a real risk that doyploping countries would U5I6 their tragically 
limited resources in sending students to developed countries who would 
then, seduced by the better working conditions that they found, decide to 
remain pennanently, in this way increasing still fiirthor; the gap between 
thp two types of country. Given this danger— not at all a theoretical one 
a policy had taken shape in recent years which could be summarized as 
follows: students should prepare their degree in their own countries, 
and only go abroad for more advauc^ wwk. 

Experience seemed to show that it was the younger students, still 
Immature, who yielded most easily fo the attractions of the "developed" 
world, and who cncounjtered the greatest difOculty in readapting them- 
selves to their own countries whose problems had not been of much concern 
to them in their earlier years. Advanced students, on the other land, gave 
evidence of a greater feeling of responsibility towards their own countries, 
since the necessary awareness of' social and other problems had been formed 
In them before they left home. 
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Thougil did not dispute the general validity of the formula mentioned 
above, the working party believed that it ^as over-simplifled and needed 
closer examination. / 

In the first place, caution was necessary in using expressions like 
* "advanced studies" or "postgraduate stuclies". They could be used in 
reference to systems of vcj^ diilerent' levels; in some they bore little relation 
to any clear structural/ articulation of programmes of study, and were 
quite vague. So long^ as this lack of clarity was recognized, however, 
they had enough indicative value to be useful in a general discussion. An 
important reason why this 'division "undergraduate — postgraduate'' could 
not'be too rigidly used was that certain types of teaching were completely 
lacking in the universities of a considerable number of countries, andjOhat 
in sohie cases their character was too marginal or'too specialized for them 
to be organized economically in those countries in the immediate future. > 
Though the numbers involved were not large, it was essential to send 
undergraduate students abroad in such cases, so that they jnight receive 
teaching of this kind, so often necessary for their own countries. A second 
reason, perhaps tljie most importfrnt of all, was that the systematic sending 
of postgraduate students abroad would deprive the universities of the 
developing countries of the possibility of fprming their own departments 
for advanced study and research, thus condemning them to. a degree of 
permanent backwardness. , ^ ' 

The working party therefore believed tliat it was the precise needs of the 
gyuntry and university in question which should l>e the determining factors 
in the choice of students to be sent abroad. 

-Tlie term 'abroad', however, was a very wide* one j and in order to avoid 
the difficulties which arose from this at different levels of development, 
the working party, adopting a suggestion made in Dr. Frondizi's report, 
strongly recommended that universities should try to arrange their co-ope- 
^ ration and exchanges at a regional level. Since all the universities of a 
region — and particularly a developing region— could not cover all disci- 
plines, It would be useful for a degree of specialization to be established 
among them, each one concentrating its efforts on the disciplines and level 
of advanced study and research in which it was already best equipped. 
With the help of other universities of the region, both in staff and resources, 
some of^hem could thus roach the highest rank in a given discipline a;ld act 
as magnets for the most gifted among the research workers and advanced 
students of the other countries concerned. The Cardiological Institute of 
the University of Mexico was cited as an example of what could be done in 
this way. The working party felt, however, that it would be wrong to 
hold to a single formula of this kind too dogmatically. Particularly at the 
level of fully-trained young research workers, it was necessary for contacts 
to be maintained beyonfl the frontiers of regions, and lastly, it was stressed 
that the dangers of periods of study abroad would be greatly reduced if 
universities tried to guarantee posts to returning students. 

Wicrc necessary regional co-operation at the level of advanced stTidles 
could also be extended to undergraduate studies, particularly in certain 
disciplines affecting only a small number of students. 

Here the working party again believed that it was bettor in many ^ases 
to help universities to organize their own teaching, rather than to make up 
for gaps in their own programmes by means of awards for study abroad. 
It noted, moreover, that the awarding of grants could raise delicate pro- 
blems in some cases, particularly when they were administered by selection 




committees or pther services which were not necessarily ver^famillar with 
the cdilcatlonal systems from which candidates came. Far from being the 
best students, these were sometimes those who had failed to obtain a 
jiniversity place In their o\vn countries, and were seeking 40 make' up for 
this by securing admission to a foreign university. This #as often a real 
difflculty and It was hard to see any general remedy 'or Jt. It could 
simply be emphasized to those responsible for the award of sTOdy grants or 
more generally for the admission of foreign students. The working party 
finally mentioned the Inpiportance of the exchanges and programmes 
organized by students themselves In difTerent countries, usually for short 
periods. The value of these activities largely lay In the fact that they were 
not controlled by the university authorities and therefore kept a hi^h 
degree of spontaneity, and the working party for these reas6nis^felt that it 
could not formulate any recommendations concerning them, but believed 
that they deserved to be encouraged, lliough not In a paternalist ic way. 

c) The ** Equivalence'' problem 

The problem of study abroad rotiscd the issue of thO recognition ofl these 
periods of study and of foreign qualifications the problem usually referred 
(. to as that of equivalences. 1 

A university ddgreo had sometimes been viewed as a kind of curilency 
a \Vay In which knowledge could be "calculated'-, llils "unit of value" 
In knowledge could be transformed (some would say degraded) into a lunll 
of exchange, but one which was not recognized everywhere, a currincy 
which was quoted only within limited frontiers and which was not frleeiy 
convertible. Students who had carried "Out wngthy studies abroad Iflius 
ran the risk of seeing part of the results of Jpelr v?ork unrecognized, hnd 
this was obviously not a minor problem if It was borne In mind, as Mr. llra- 
pero pointed out, that the number of persQins undertaking studied abroad 
had risen from about 156,000 in 1965 to i]^brc tlxan 360,000 In 1966. 1 

A distinction had to be made betweenihe civil efTect of university qutill- 
^Ocations- that Is to say, the rights they cohferrcxl with regard to the 
"exercise of a profession, and their academic efTect that Is to say, the vailie 
which was given to them with regardao access to a higher level of sludW. 
In practice, the one infiuenced the dxher and the Secretariat of the lAw, 
for example, received many requd^is for information from government 
(ienartments wishing to evaluate a^^nlverslty qualification so that Its holdor 
might be placed in a relevant/jprofessiona) hierarchy. Tlie two aspcctp 
wero distinct, however, and iuporganlzatlon like the lAU obviously could 
only be concerned wij^ thcracadenile one, though this ralse^ probiomi 
enough. Moreover, becUusf of this complexity, Unesco had also decider 
to concentrnle its |)resenjf efforts on the academic aspect of degrees and! 
diplomas. jr \ 

Some of these cQ)mpie?clties were more or less sui)jecllve in nature.! 
How could it be expajcied that personal pride would not be Involved in this 1 
question of unlver^y degrees, for their very possession. fostered pridp In 1 
those holding Ihew? Moreover, if the notion of a "currency** were takeiv 1 
further, peopicjffcre suspicious of "coins" unfamiliar to them. Tills led 1 
to genuinely j^jecllVfMilfflcuities, arising essentially from the diversity 1 
of univ^^llV|Y^^ Most of the efforts made on the national, bl-ialcral 1 
or InternQlWmH/fcvei to solve this problem had failed because of this 1 
diversity, and'^ecnuse of tlie difficulty of eslahlishing valid comparisons. 
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The partial and dlsappolnll/ig results achieved so far were due toJlhem. For 
example, many of the attempts at solutions which were recorded In the 
Collection of Agreements mibllshed by the lAU had never been followed up. 
For these reasonj/^the w(^klng party approved the^cleclsion taken by Unesco . 
to carry out a systematic examination of this problem, andJtt) prepare for 
measures which could, eventually be taken In the form ot conventions 
following a sej^lc^ of studies and meetings as outlined in the discussions by 
" Mr.;Trapero. f A^s a sequel to the stydy can-Jgd out In 1965-66 by the lAU 
on "Methods of Establishing the Equivalence of Degrees and Diplomas for 
Acc^demlc Purposes", Unesco had decided to prepare a glossary, which 
would be issued In French, and would try to define some 1,500 university 
terms used In 60 countries as well as a pilot project on the comparability 
of mathematical studies, hi addition, Uqesco was developing a documenta- 
tion centre whldh relied frequently on the lAU when consulted about ( 
Indlvlduql cases/ but which was also Intended to aid governments In the . 
organization of equlvt^lence Acrvlces and In the negotiation of agreements. 
Seminars brli^glng together specialists from equivalence centres in various / " 
countries were also foreseen, and finally, in order to help it In planning 
a general policy and strategy In this question^ Unesco was holding a meeting 
of experts In Moscow June 1968, at whlch^the lAU was Invited to be repre-' Ji 
sentcd. ^ ^ . 

The working party noted with Interest Unesco's plans In the equiva- 
lence field and In view of these. With which It hoped that the lAU and 
universities would be closely associated, decided not to recommend other 
I initiatives at the Iniematlohal level. It believed nonetheless that unlvcr- 
\ sities should themselves continue to examine this problem, and expressed 
Uhe hope that the lAU Secretariat could maintain the consultative servl(^es * 
which it afTorded in this field, 

U must be recorded, however, that Dr. Gorshkov wondered whether 
the problem was not being made unnecessarily complicated, and wheth0r it 
would not be possible to reach rapid agreement among universities on the 
basis of relatively simple criteria, such as the number of years of study 
required for a particular degree or diploma. 



lii) Co'Operation with regard to niudy programmes and textbooks 
a) Study '^programmes 

It hadJrcqucntly been maintained, particularly by Dr. Sergecv In the 
Development^ Committee of the lAU Board, that the universality of certain 
natural sciences, like physics, and chcmlstry,ij)ught to make It possible to 
draw up common study programmes, and that this could be done ))y 
specially qualified scientists from dliTercnt countries. 

The advantages of common programq^cs were Immediately obvious - 
tlicy would solve the problem of equivalences by pracllcally eliminating it, 
and they would make It much easier to pass from one university to another. 
Moreover, since they would Involve co-operallon between specialists from 
different countries, they would Incorporate very wide experience and oiler 
guarimtces as tfi their quality. These arguments, however, did not con- 
vince some members of the worUIng party. In the first place, it sqemed an 
Illusion to Imagine that universities with long experience of autonomy 
would follow programmes wlilch had been drawn up outside their own walls 
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b3j; art "oligarchy'' of exports, even if, as Dr. Parikh suggested, they*were 
merely put forward as suggestions. i . ' 

Furthermore, despite the ovideUt importance of the equivalence pro-' 
blem, it could be questioned whether its solution should dominate all 
university teaching. Would it be worthwhile to sacriflce ta-"it all the 
invention:, initiative, and experiment which :a university coul^'sHow in 
the organization of its own teaching which, together with the fact that 
these things stimulated the internal life- of an institution, ^could also.be 
very useful at a time when the rapid evolution of knowledge required 
constant /adaptation in study programmes? 

Lastly, ns^ Dr. Myers observed, a study programme on paper did nql 
mean very much: everything depended (m the teacher, the. taught, the 
methods employed, and the resources available. The homogeneity intro- 
duced by common programmes. would perhaps be a fallacy and thq source 
of misunderstanding rather than clarity. • - 

D^d this jnean that any form of international co-operation walS to be 
avoided in study programmes? The working party did not take this view, 
vbviously universities could derive beneflt^Crom exchanging their expc- 
rieneg and, as Dr. Myers a^d Dr. Porter stressed, the intemationaroxchangq 
of teachers is one of the best ways of ensuring this mutual fertilization, 
particiflarly when foreign teachers were asked to take a direct part in the 
-tlraV^ing up of programmes. 

Moreover, even if programmes were not worked out in common, univer- 
sities certainly needed to know what was'bcing dohe in other places and to 
borrow and adapt for themselves everything they fpund useful. Thus the 
exchange of information about programmes was certainly useful. 

^ Lastly, if K was not unanimous concerning the value of, common pro- 
grammes, the working party was able to reach agreement on these latter 
points and recommended that universities wishing to improve their study 
programmes should use the experience of universities in other countries as 
widely as possible through the exchange of documentation, and above all 
by making the fullest possible systematic use of the help of foreign teachers. 

b) Textbooks! ' , - • 

Linked with the question of common programmes was that of the 
editing of common textbooks by international teams. If common pro- 
grammes vjivere adopted, common textbooks would bo a logical conse- 
quence and the same argiimcnts Could be used in favour of both of them. 
However, the two questions were not at all identical, since the same text- 
books could bo used in -different study programmes, their primary purpose 
being to sot forth certain basic ateas of knowledge.^ It could not be denied 
that textbooks written jointly by excellent teachers from dilTerent univer- 
sity horizons would offer particularly useful and interesting syntheses, and 
there was certainly no reason to discourage initiatives of this kind. 

The main question was to know whether they should be encouraged as a 
priority, and the working party 3cenied unconvinced about this, llic most 
urgent problem was not so much that of editing new tex-tbooks as that of 
making those already In existence and which were often excellent--- more 
widely available, particularly in the universities of developing countries. 
Tljic urgent task In which international co-operation could be useful was 
that of a wide distribution of ufj-to-dote textbooks at reasonable prices for 
the poorer universities and, in some cases, their translation. 
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"A distinction should be made, moreover, between the edlthig of com- 
mon textbooks and the attempts made to harmonize the outlook and to 
correct . errors of perspective due to national prejudices In various social 
disciplines and the humanities. Various consultations which ihaU takpn 
place In Europe concerning history textbooks and the. elimination of over- 
natlonallslie Intcrpjrc tat Ions w^ere a useful example of this. It was clear 
that Inltlatlyes of this kind, serving both truth and pcaoc, deserved encoura- 
gement andi^lhe working party approved of them unreservedly. 

Lastly, textbooks wore obviously not the only>ooks of Importance In 
University teaching. Certain scientlflc and learned publications, by their 
very nature, could only be produced by International teams of scientists 
and scholars. This was the case with the History of Mankind Scientific 
arid Cultural Development, undertaken with the help of Unesco, and Aqually 
^ with the History of Africa, also due to the Inltfatlvc of that Organtiation. 
These were two somewhat spectacular e?;ample5, but co-operation between 
university colleague^ oT dIfTcrent countries on niore limited projects had 
also been most successful, and the working party unanimously agreed that 
initiatives of this kJnd should be supported imd extended. 

- B, Research 

Co-operation with regard to publications of the kJhd which the working 
party had Just been Considering affected research as much as teaching, and 
these t\yo activities were so intermlnjgjcd that many of th(i points cxalnincd 
by .thp working party with regard to Qo-opcration In tcUchihg were equally 
relevant to co-operation in research, and ^Ihc conclusions reached could be 
applied to both of them, part leuIarlyijWitU regard to exchange and travel 
restrictions. ' ' 

''■ ■ ' " ' ' ^ ♦ ' 

^ I) Thf place of .research in programmes of co-operation 

The unity of teaching and research wfts the llrst principle which the 
working party wished to. reaffirm in dealing with this point of its agenda. 
There seemed to boa tendency in s'omc countries to move research away 
from the universities on the pretext that their teaching work was urgent 
and should be given priority. It was not possible, of course, to forbid 
tinlvcrsitlcs to carry out rcsearcli* but the method uscd^V^as that of withhold- 
ing the lipcessary financial resources and a vicious, circle thus arose, for 
the more researcfi was neglected In universities the easier It was Ui And 
excuses for excluding It altogether. 

'llic working party 4oll that It should be continually repeated that 
teaching not kept alive by research would decline In qualily, and that 
research was stimulated by teaching. Tills, at course, did not Imply that 
universities should monopolize all research, and still tes^ that they sliould 
consider their teaching responsibilities as secondary or subordinate (as 
sOme perhaps tended to do), but It did mean that there would.be the 
greatest danger If universities allowed themselves tO be deprived of real 
research facilities. 

Tlic working party Insisted that what was valid for university work In 
(general was also valid for that part of it devoted to co-operation, and this 
should not be conslderedJn any way a separate category, except In the 
methods required for 11^ In other words. It was vital for co-operallon 
programmes to be integrated Into those of research as well as teaching, for' 



Avithout this they would lose their drive and their true university characten * 
In particular, it was desirable that teachers working in foi:eign universities 
should not confine themselves to giving lectures and courses^ but should 
also play a leading part in research activities'. 

Difficulties arose in the applicatidir of this principle, however, both in 
detail and in general terms. 

Among the detaUed difUculties, Dr. Gonzalez mentioned one which 
arose particularly in the political and social sciences. In countries where 
^•imperialism" or "n^p-colonialism" were sensitive subjects, public opinion, 
and above all student opinion, were most reluctant to see research on matters 
closely affecting explosive political or social conditions carried out by 
forpjgliers^ particularly if they came from countries suspected of \v muting 
to exercise pressure in* their internal affairs. In these cases certain precaut- 
ions were necessary, the most important being Uiat foreign research 
^ workers should form part of competent local researc^^groups. The project 
in any case should be clearly under the auspices of a university itself, and 
♦ not be the responsibility of an individual. 

Dr. Porter stressed the wider danger of ^'rfeo-colonialism" in research 
matters. It sometimes happened that foreign scholars and scientists 
limited their work abroad to research which interested them personally 
(or their own universities)j and gave little attention to local needs and 
priorities. They were sometimes interested in foreign situations simply 
because these offered partipiilarly clear "laboratory** examples of problems 
they were concerned with. 'V\nien they left they took with them the whole of 
their documentation, tapVrecordings, perforated cards and other research 
^ materials. The university which had welcomed them sometimes received 
nothing more in return than complimentary copies of a book based on the 
research done. All the raw' material, so to speak, was used to enrich the 
"sending" university and the wh ole procedure was dangerously close to 
exploitation. ^ 

The working party therefore emphasized that it was not enough for 
foreign visitors to^'do research**. Their research should be integrated in a 
Qo-operative plan. It should arise from and belong to suclji^a plan. Arising 
from a plan meant that research projects should be covered by a clear 
understanding between all Concerned ^d should include participation by a 
local research team. Belonging to a plan meant that its results should be of 
« genuine benefit to the host university which should obe able, where appro- 
^ilke, to carry on work of its, own in the same field and with the aid of 
research teams trained by visiting colleagues. 

The host^uni^sity sho.uld j^so be able *o put thfe^necessary material 
and equipment ai the disposal of its visitors. This touched on a material 
diificulty connected with the financing of co-operation, ia subject already 
examined by the'working party. One obvious means of securing this was 
the greatest possible increase of funds for co-operative work, and the 
working party stressed this once more in this connection. It returned also' 
to another of its earlier recommendations concerned with regional co-opera- 
tion among universities. If certain universities of a region, by agreement 
' with each other and in terms of their various resources and capacities, 
developed special competence in particular fields of knowledge, regional 
research centres could be increased and more adcq^uately equipped. Estab- 
lished in this "Way, such regional centres would be in a better position to 
apply for help coming Jfrom outside the region itself, on the principlt^ 
toat one only lends to the rich. Finally, they would be. able to carry out 



co-ordinated research programmes of value to several countries. ^ Examples 
of this k|nd of regional co-operation were already in existence and the 
working party recommended their systematic extension. 

ii) Co-operation with regard to scientific and scholarly, information 

. Regional ;^search centre's could form a basis for region^^xQwitres of 
scientific and scholarly information. An important aspect of cb-op«i;a,tf6n * 
in research was in fact not concerned with research workers as such, biit ^ 
with the scientific and scholarly information communicated in the tradi- 
tional ^d still predolninmit way through publications. There was some- 
thing of a plethorS^^these. The output of publications, and particularly 
periodicals^ wgs a serious prpl^lem for universities in developing countries, 
which lacked the necessary foreign exchange for buying them and were^ 
unable, because of the comparative penury of publications of their own, to 
operate exchange agreements^n a large scale. Unesco coupons were one 
way of acquiring cultural and scientific publications without foreign 
currency, but these coupons were chiefly designed for individuals for whose 
benefit gove'mmeni^s had agreed to waive their normal currency regulatiohs. 
They were not suitabie for the more massive purchases which universities 
i^eeded to make. Even though a nuhiber of well-established universities 
were generous in their gifts and loans to less favoured institutions, even if 
the organizations financing co-operation increased, their aid, as the working 
party hoped they would, it seemed unlikely that all needs^could be: satisfied 
except by the systematic organization of information exchanges through 
competent regional centres. 

Centres of this kind could pot only facilitate the flow of publications, 
but could" also be gradually equipped with the electronic and computerized 
machines which allowed information to be both stored ^d quickly avai- 
lable in ways which have no precedent in the past. Experiments of this 
sort had already been carried out in Europe, notably at the GERM in 
Geneva. As Dr« Jank9vi6 pointed out, there was also an information 
qentice for international law in Geneva which used a computer that was of the 
higli^st value. Information techniques of this kind gave every promise of 
" solving a large liumher of problenls of documentation, and the working 
party recommended the urgent creation of centres which could be rationally 
used in this way. 



C. University Administration and Or ffonizatipi' 

i) Administrative Structures . ^ * > 

As universities were starting to play a m5re and more decisive rflle in 
social life, they were requiring larger resources in men and money. They 
were complex enterprises, often established in countries which had few 
resources to give them but at the same time looked to them for ever^ 
growing services. In some countries it could be said that bread was almost 
literally taken from the mouths of the people to feed this Almcl Mater^ and 
it was not surprising that their performance was watched most critically. 
This implied that efficient university administration was now a vital matter 
in the already developed as much as in developing countries. In university 
matters, however, it was cxtraordinariiy*dif ficult to define efficiency, ^nd 
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perhaps still more difficult to be **etfScietiV\ th6 traditional universities, 
the fact had to be faced that little attentioirs^d been given to such-^^ 
notion. Their gdministration was entrusted to di^tjMuished scholars ana ^ 
scientists » or to committees of them, and from outSw^^these could give 
impressions of amateurism and lack of rigour in their m^i^mal processqs. 

* Many universities in developing countries had iidierited thesbv^ractures, 
though their need for tight administration was particularly stroitg^The 
principles of economic productivity, however^ould hardly be applifeds^ 
education and research, evea though it was true that some of the financial\ 
and accounting procedures used in commercial firms, for example, could 
help to rationalize those used by universities. Dr. Porter felt that too 
much efficiency had a dehumanizing tendency and it was a necessary part 
of intellectual life to keep renewing and changing the structures within 
which it was maintained. Intellectual life might be harmed if it was 
constrained within bureaucratic procedures worked out by professional 
administrators, however rationally conceived. Students, in any case, 
seemed determined not to be reduced to the^ status of "perforated cards" 
in the name of efficiency. 

The problem here was obviously an enormous one. It also seemed clear 
that international co-operation concerning it had been far more sporadic 
and fragmentary than in matters of teaching and research. This was 
perhaps because university administrative structures and methods were 
sometimes closely linked to general national and institutional structures, 
and to the particular mental habits which were both the origin and the 
consequence of these. The lAU, it was noted, had begun some compara- 
tive work on this in its 'first study on the administration of universities^ 
and although this was only a first step, the working party hop/ad that it 
would fae continued. 

. JJnesco was also active in sending expert teams to help In the ofganiza- 
tion or reorganization of a number of universities. TTiese teams were 
composed of university people from different traditions, and could thus " 
help in working out new and original methods. The working party hoped 

'that this work could be continued and expanded both by Unesco and by 
other bodies engaged in co-operative activities. 

ii) Special administrative areas 

The problem of university administration y/^s not simply that of esta- 
blishing and operating Institutional structures, but involved a number of 
highly specialized activities Ayhere the multiplication ot, exchanges would^ 
be useful. Th6 working party Hated some which seemed particularly 
Important tp it: 

a) Methods of financial administration and accountancy. 

. b) Libraries. V The management and organization of libraries had 
recently been enormously improved in a number of countries and It was 
important for this progress to be generalized: meetings and exchanges of 
Ifbrarians were therefore necessary. 

c) Sociar services for students, particularly health services, including 
mental health. Neuroses and sometime^^ psychoses seemed specially 
frequent aniong students. A number of International meetings and dis- 
cu^^^on groups had already been organized in these matters, but many 
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universities in the developing countries were not .closely connected with 
them and it was important to help them to take part. 

d) Linked with the preceding problem, but nonetheless distinct, from it, 
was that of student guidance and counselling services* A number of inter- 
nationai> meetings on these subjects had been held but they seemed still 
too limited in scope. 

e) University architecture and campus plaijning. 

For ail these matters the working party recommended the increase of 
exchanges and meetings of specialist teanls. It was aware that its list of 
problems had left out the most urgent problem »of all with regard to modem 
universities— that of participation by students in university affairs and 
government. This was considered to be so important a question that the 
working party felt that it should be studied sep^atelyi and nOt as part of a 
rapid survey of the various fields of international co-operation in adminis- 
trative matters. 

The working party noted with interest that Unesco was intending to 
call a meeting on this problem. It stressed the need for such discussions^ 
both internationally and regionally (as the Conference of Rectors and Vice- 
Chancellors of the European Universities proposed to do at its -Assembly 
in Bologna in 1969), but did not formulate precise suggestions on this 
subject. 



Patterns of International University Co-operation 

^ A. . Basic principles governing agreements 

• The variolic patterns of international university co-operation, together 
with the various kinds of agreements negotiated and the ways in which 

^ they were put into effect, were quite fiilly described in the reports prepared 
by members of the Administrative Board. The working party did not 
undertake their detailed examination or offer opinions on the virtues mu 
vices 6t the various types. It tried instead to establish criteria that were 
desirable for all of them, and to show by one or two examples how these 
criteria could be adapted to different forms of co-operation. 

Universities, in any case, could hardly have a free choice amon^ all the 
possible patterns. Their choice was determined by their own charter or^ 
4:Qiistitution, by their relationship with governments arid the sopieties 
around them, and by the institutional habits of tlj^we societk&:^«1ierall^ 
In a number of countrie!s, for exjynple, the government usually intervened 
in all questions of foreign affairs, the foreign relations of universities in- 
cluded. In others, even though universities could freely, make agreements 
with universities in other countries, they could not finance them N^thout 
government aid, so that such agreements sometimes remained mere disclara- 
tions of good intentions if State aid was not forthcoming. In softie cases, 
moreover, universities were unable to ask directly for governmental help. 
Given these facts, there could be no question of, for example, advocating 
overgeneralized regulations or of declaring a preference for purely univci*sity 
agreements as opposed ta interjgovemmental ones."*^ 

The patterns of co-operation were not at al] irrelevant, however- Lhey 
determined its content and spirit. It was important, therefore, to pay the 
closest attention to these palterns, *abov6 all when they invoived two 
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contracting^ parties of very unequal power and resources. Even bet^veen 
universities there could be agreements which camouflaged a kind of fntel- 
lectual exploitation under the guise of assistance. 

The working party thus insisted that every pattern of co-operation 
should be based on authentic mutual consent. With this principle esta- 
blished, rt idrew^a number of conclusions. " 

B, Methods for full university 
j)cwiicipatix)n in agreements 

in the flrst place, whatever kinds of agreement were in question,, it was 
necessary for universities themselves (or their faculties and departments) 
to be closely associated^with their rtCgotiation, if possible from the very' 
begiilfriog. Only in thistway could there be a guarantee that the clauses 
of the agreement were freely and with full knowledge accepted by those 
who would carry them out, ^nd who would thus be personally concerned, 
ensuring the subjective motivatioh'^necessary for lull success in co-operative 
enterprises. "Consent'' should not be undersfdbd as a passive attitude, 
the mere acceptance ^f methods established by others, but as active invdl- 
vement and the will to seek success."^ ^ 

This kind of participation was clearly most difficult to ensure in pro- 
grammes supported by outside organizations or arising from intergovern- 
mental agreements. But even in these cases solutions could be found and 
Dr« Sirinelli drew attention to two types of agreement concerned with 
different flelds, but ensuring co-open%tion between governments and 
universities. ^ ^ 

The firsfr type was tjj^t of an agreement made between IvtO govern- 
ments foreseeing cp^operation between iiPWcrsities, but expressed in 
general terms which simply constituted a framework. . Once this framework 
had been laid down, the universities theiinselvcs^decidedin detail what they, 
were able and willing to do, in this way providing detailed content for the 
agreement in the form of a protocol generally established for a peiiod of 
ohe year* This formula seemed particularly useful where two countries 
wdre linked in programmes of general assistance within which university 
co-operation was inserted as one of its elements, BuLit was equally sui- 
table in the case ^of countries where universities w<ire^lly developed and 
established on both sides. The governmental agreeiMfit was then limited 
to an engagement to co-operate and to the placing of specific resources at its 
dis posal. , ' 

" xne se(3fTTti formula coiWiJWd ofjr^j questing the^vernmeijits cotu^erned 

t(^ ratify an ag?eement made between two universities, and to prdvide money 
for its execution. This method was specially helpful when two universities 
wished to help each othnr h^ii their countries had no general agreehi6nt' for 
mutual assistance. 

Jiff. Moursi mentioned a tfiird variant, which consisted of asking govern- 
ments to allocate sonie of the "Offends they made available for co-operation 
to a council of universities-or of rectors, which then assumed rc3ponsibility 
for the application of iiftergoveriimental cultural agreements. 

, The question of mutual consent and Teal participation by both parties 
could arise, however, even in relation to agreements negotiated directly 
between liniversities, particularly when one of them was We^lthfer and more 
powerful than the other." dfr. 'ITtompson and Dr. Porter both emphasized 
this danger. Co-operative programmes were sometimes "distributed by 
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rich univfe<^ities to poor ones and carried out in such a way that the^ were 
of greater i^dvantage to the "donor'^lfttetitution than to the "recipient". 
Choosing the persons to be sent, and letalqing sole financial control of the 
programmei^the former could thus benefit from the facilities of the latter 
ia-order to carry out work of interest to itself and to strengthen its position 
in the region, while the latter received only the crumbs. Here again 
cultural colonialism could arise, attempting to pass itself of! as generosity. 

Such activities could properly be callea scandalous and to avoid them, 
as Dr. Thompson suggested, the presence of a third financing agency could 
be very useful. Such an agency could act as a mediator and remind the 
donor university of its obligations, in this way strengthening the position 
of the recipient. 

.Ih this context the wdrking party expreb:tcd some hesitation about the 
(ree-exc%a,ngc system recommended in the American document submitted. 
This could be desirable among universities of roughly equal resources, but 
fjee exchange seemed premature in situations still marked by imbalances 
and distortions. It*might make these still worse by contributing to that 
enrichment of the rich and impoverishmcijl of the poor which could be 
observed in the present world situation. Though it was an ideal 16r the 
future, for the time being it needed to be accompanied by the idea of service 
and planning. Reviewing systematicaJly the feconmiendations it had 
already formulated with regard to other points of the agenda, and recogni- 
zing tht value of free contributions to collaboration among the university 
community all over the worid, the working party put forward the following 
desiderata for agreements made between rich and poor universities: 

i) that they should be as clear and precise as possible with regard to 
the undertakings and the arrangements for their application and should 
mention if possible, as Dr. Jankovic suggested, the persons responsible for 

^carrying them out; ^ 

ii) that they should involve responsibility for both parties in the choice 
of these persons and in the financial administration of the programmes, 
whatever the sources of the funds provided for them; " ^ 

Hi) that the programmes should not be foreign initiatives within the 
receiving university, but that the latter should as far as po§»iblo take part 
in them with its own staff and its own resources, so that later i^could^ 
follow them up on its own; m " 

Id) that programmes undertaken should be of adequate duration even 
whore a definite date- of cOhbluslon wa» fixed. . In some cases they should 
in fact create the very coitdltlons In which they would no longer need to be 
continued. With mauy governmental agreements, annual Stat6 budgets 
were an obstacle, to long-term financing, but general agreements could 
often be made and annual^ details fixed by special protocols. To these, 
general conclusjotis Dr. Porter added that In some c^ses universities In 
developlng^untries would prefer to dispense with In^r-unlversity agree- 
ments and in tlteir place 'receive supplementary fundji^lrectly, which would 
enable them toTtfce their own Initiatives In recrUlUng research Ayprkers and — 
•teachprs needed *)r their development. j^"^ 

-^IHnally^ the^orking p^rty stressed that th^ same principles of mutual 
consent and authentic partlcipatl on^ should; /nw^a^^^ mutandis, apply to' 
programmes carried out Under the ftuspjces of International organlzwlons 
like Unesco, WHO and FAO. MemljorJioi the working party who had had 
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personal contact withiome of these pi^grammes valued them highly, and 
wcfc particularly inwessed with the advantages arising from the interna- 
tional composition 61 the teams and nfiisiioris sent out. The only reserve 
formulated was tmt sometimes |lle -universities involved did not take a 
cJtt|^!?noughjpai^iiV'tho choice of their members, 

"^V^Jhc great /geticies of the United Nations were not the only interna- 
tional organizatlans helping to finance co-operative programmes. Some 
-of -them arose from regional initWivt^^NAnd the fact was that there were 
many institutions of^rcat diversity which were helping in the worlc,of 
co-operation with^a multiplicity of progrtoimes in consequence. The 
working party wondered whether proliferation of this kind did not l0ad to 
waste, and if It ought to recommend some rationalization ^f these efforts. 
It decide(i, however, to support the view of Dr. Gonz^ez who felt that in 
general the more programmes there were the better, so long as Uiey were 
the result ol genuine goodwill^on the part of both their prondigters and their 
^beneficiaries. Their very irffiltiplicity^ was a source of useful experiment, 
and any attempt to group these initiatives too systematically might lead to 
a kind of central bureaucracy, reducing still further the margin of initiative 
and negotiation left to universities in developing countries. 

The working party recognized, however, as Dr. Sirinelli pointed out, 
that the multiplication of inter-university links and **jumelage" agreements, 
when they were not accompanied by adequate flnandhg, inevitably led to 
^'^c^rtoin dilution of co-operation. In extreme ca^es such agreements, 
when there was no money to b^ck them, were merely a kind of gesture of 
courtesy which universities in different countries made to each other. 
One kind of agreement, not often encountered but which seemed to 
Dr. Parikh to need mention, was that which united a group of universities 
In several developed countries in helplRg tor^ set up a university in a deve- 
loping one. Recognizing that universitiesliad a natural tendency to create 
others in their own image, the working party agreed that this kind of colla- 
boration could be particularly useful in the setting up of an institution 
attempting to ansvfer fpocial needs and thus wanting to profit from a 
variety of models. 



^ C. University agencies and activities 

Tk^^cdn interest of the working party was concentrated on agreements 
and firangements concerned with mutual university pro^ammes, but it 
did not overlook the fact thQtother torms of university^o-opbration existed 
and in particular memberslilh of ml.emational and regional university 
organizations. Since it was hQping to prepare for a Ceneral Conference of 
"^he lAU, the working party felt that it had no need to stress to such a body 
— ^which was itself certainly the best Judge — the value of these forms of 
collabordtjon* ^ " . 

Nonethele&i^, it wished to mention some original arrangements for unl- 
4^vers|ty; consultation which were permanent in character though they did not 
" involve individual membership in a particular group. An excellent example 
at this was the seminar which under the title **Tho University To-day'* was 
/oi^ganized everv year by the League of Yugoslav Universities. Thjs provided 
^ an occasion forHjie teachers and students invited from various parts of the 
world to exchange views on important university problems. Dr. Jankovid 
.gave additional details of these seminaM and invited his colleagues of 
the working party to come to see for themselves how they operated. 
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Effects and Purposes of International Unlversity 
Co-operation 

A general definition of the purposed of international university co-oper- 
ation ^^ras not difficult to agree upon. Thcrd was complete agreement that 
Its purpose was on the one hand to help universities In different countries 
in thcif essential tasks of teaching, research and development and, on the 
other, 10 reinforce International understanding and thus contribute to the 
maintehance of peace. These purposes in fact were so self-evident that 
they held been Implicit in all the discussions of the working party, 

Ai^ abstract discussion of them at the opening of the meeting, even 
though it might have seemed logical to begin in this way, would have been 
of llttU interest. On the contrary, 11 &cemed much more rewarding to 
return to a critical re-examlnatlon of the purposes of co-operation, having 
considered some of its actual effects. Only by a comparison of purposes 
and results Was it possible to re-define them. In any case, this was the 
method adopted by the working party, which attempted at this stage to 
evaluate the effects of co-operation. 



A. The efjccls of co-operation 

i) General efjects . 

It was obviou^t once that no exact balance sheet of the effects of 
co-operation could be established. In some cases those effects were strictly 
speaking Imponderable, and the most profound ot them were those which 
aftected the minds of Individuals. Some sort of measurement or at least 
evaluation could be attempted, but co-operation was so Integral a part of 
ihc whole of university activities (thou^ not always widely enough prac- 
tised) that it could hardly be calculated, so to speak. In a separate account. 

Throughout all Its discussions, moreover, the working party had been 
I constantly dealing, explicitly or Implidty, with the effects of co-operation, 
/ since It was on the basis of the experience gained In a particular field or 
form of co-operation that It had formulated Its recommendations. Despite 
this, it wished to recapitulate tl^em and to examine closely some of the 
pitfalls to be avoided liLco-operatlon was to yield its best results. 

Firstly, on the cretm side of the balance sheet. It was beyond dispute^ 
that co-operation was not merely beneficial but In the strictest Sense* 
necessary. Without It many universities would have been unable toMlvc 
or dnvolnp, others would have sunk into provincialism— all would have been 
worse off. The number of universities directly Involved In systematic 
co-opcratlve activities was perhaps relatively small, but since communica- 
tion was a fundamental element of iill university life, co-operatlpn produced^ 
results of benefit to everyone, an atmosphere felt by all and which xjxtended 
across the entire world community which universities formed. This was 
often a slow process, however, and the working party had several times 
stressed the need for a quantitative Increase In co-operation. It was also 
sometimes affected by distortions, and this meant that there was also 
need for qualitative Improvement. 

il) Special efjccis: the ''Brain Drain** 

One of these distortions had already 4Mien frequently mentioned by the 
working party. Programmes which were badly conceived or too much 
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under the influence of the stronger party ied to a sort inteliectual exploi- 
tation and thus to lingering resentment, and this, of course, was the last 
thing desired both on practical and psychological grounds. In the long 
run a multiplication of thoughtless or harmful programmes could actually 
increase the troubles existing between rich and poor countries and, present 
even in intellectual circles. 

A second difficulty was more specific. This was the phenomenon 
known as the drain brain, and the working party gave special attentioh 
to ^. It agreed first ot all that this phenomenon was not inherent in 
co-operation, neither was^l^^ inseparable consequence of it. Co-operation 
involved the movement of persons an^ this in fact was one of its purposes, 
but it did not imply a kind of one-way traffic and the draining away by 
some countries of talented individuals from others. Some essential dis- 
tinctions were needed in discussing these matters. 
/ There was a purely university asp^t of this problem affecting university 
. teachers an^research workers; there was also an economic aspect affecting 
technologists, doctors and various professional people. 

a) On the .purely university level most members of the "working party 
felt that the problem was not excessively graver-at-least on the world scale 
imd except in one or two special situations. TJiey'believed that any res- 
triction on freedom of movement and residence within the world-wide 
university community would have far^ore serious consequences in the 
long run than the brain drain itself. . 

With regard first of all ta^^oung research workers of really outstanding 
ability it was inevitable and even desirable that they should seek out the 
^ best possible conditions for their work and that they should go'abroad and 
stay abrofii^'if these conditions could not be found at home. " Their work 
, was* of benefit tb the entire learned and scientiflc world, and their talents 
'g^jvould be stultifled if they wdre obliged to remain in countries where they 
could not be fully used. 

With regard to fwhat might be called "run of the mill" tedchcrs and 
research workers, there were undoubtedly those who settled abroad when 
tbey would have been able to db useful ^ork in a university of their owiY 
country. But it seemed that this happened comparatively rarely when the 
sending universities guaranteed posts on their return fOr people whom it 
I sent abroad, in cases where such study was carried out within the frame- 
J work of clear and coherent agreements related to genuine n^eds, and in 
cases where the stronger university did not seek to use its co-operation 
programmes as a disguised form of recruiting. In these matters the working 
party reiterated the recommendations it had already made. 

It hoped that ail universities would in time be able to offer posts to 
•their younger staff which would both attract them and retain them, but it 
recognized that thi^hope partly assumed that the problem had already been 
resolved. In any^ase, this objective could only be reached through a 
general reinforfliiraent of co-operation. ' 

b) Tile l^cain drain seemed a much more serious matter in a number of 
sectors of active pri)fessonai life such as technology and medicine, and in 
some instances the losses were extremely grave. This effect *of the pheno- 
menon! however, was caused by economic and social factors — particularly 
different levels of prosperity — where universities as such had comparati- 
vely little influence.. As Dr. Jankovic pointed out, the brain drain also 
occurred not-only between different countries but from one regljpn to another 
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within the same country. Only In cases where universities trained students . 
for careers In which there were Inadequate openings, within their ovta 
country could they be held at least partially responsible for the brain draiti. 
"When they did this> of course^ they were In effect encouraging a number of 
their graduates to emigrate^ and this raised some delicate problems, parti- 
cularly In the developing countries. As Dr. Parikh emphasized, projec- 
tions of manpower needs were often based on unjustlfled hypotheses. 
These projections, he believed, were usually Inaccurate. In any case 
unlversitiQS were not merely professional schools and It was normal that 
they should.be concerned with scientific and other disciplines which were 
not Immediately useful on the labour marlcet. However, In this matter it 
was one thing to prepare the foundations of the university's own future and 
quite another to give too important and too premature a place Iv bludlcs 
which had no real odllet. This, at least, was the opinion 9f Dr. Porter and 
Dr. Sirlnelll. The^reeasting of manpower needs was certainly precarious 
and required constmlt revision, but It could give indications often corrobo- 
rated by common sense. An extreme example of this was quote:il. It 
co&ld reasonably be asserted that Africa had no pnority need of large 
numbers of Greelc or Sanslcrit scholars, but it was dciirablo that It should 
have some. ' / 

The other side of the medal was that universities In the developed 
countries sometimes educated students coming to them from the developing 
areas of the world In specializations which could not be used In their own 
countries. This happened In medicine for instance. The ultra-scientific 
aspects of medicine, relying on xpstly equipment and methods In the most 
advanced countries, were Irf^levant in the primltlVe conditions of many 
areas of the world. This, however, was a /delicate problem, since the 
Institution of special training for students^ from developing countries, 
however excellent In ItSelf, could loolc likp "second-class" training if it 
was carried out In the same Institution alongsldo more "normal" training. 
* Dr. .Gorshkov said that this problem was perhaps most easily avoided In 
an Instltutldn lllce the Peoples', Friendship University in Moscow, which 
had been specjally set up for students from the developing countries. 



B. The purposes c<y-operation 

How could the double purpose of co-optjratlon — the mutual strengthen- 
ing of universities In their own taslcs and the deepening of international 
undcrstandlng---be clarlfled at the close of this detailed examination of Its 
areas, patterns and effects? ^ o 

In the first place, some general formulation embracing both the univer- 
sity and social aspects of c6-operatlon seemed to be called for, and Dr. Parllch 
' proposed the following, which the worlcing party approved: the peaceful 
development of human abilities and resources is a common responsibility 
for all universities, and the discharge of tjils responsibility through common 
action Is the fundamental purpose of co-operation. 

If there was a single fundamental purpose of co-operation, however, it 
had a dialectlcaf nature, or one which gave rise to? dialectical movement. 
Co-operation aimed at the development of human resources, but did so in 
Its own special way. It sought to bring about conditions In which every 
university (particularly those In developing countries) could base itself 
primarily on men and women from Its own country. When this stage was 



achiovtd, however, another immediately would takelts place, these men 
and women could not reach thelr full cultural, scientific and hiifnan develop- 
ment without Integration Into the worKIMylde university community, in a 
full and not merely an abstract sense. There was a 'Hechnlcal assistance" 
side tO' university co-operation which would decline In Importance In the 
long run, and a permanent and regular one which would, on the contrary, 
be intensified in the future. The working party Insisted that these were 
not two entirely different kinds of co-operation, but two stages of a single 
movement. Even it different methods wpe needed in these two stages, 
each of them needed to be animated by the same spirit — the university 
spirit* 

The Place of InYernational UNrvEnsiTv 

Ca-OPEHATION IN UNIVERSITY LiFE 

* ' 

hi the light of the working party's discussion of purposes, >^e conclu- 
sion was obvious that co-operation should not be viewed a^ marginal or 
extraneous university activity, still less as a luxury jvhlch could only be^ 
afforded when more necessary things had bee;>^ro^cd for. Co-operatl^ 
must occupy a central place in university acilvltl^i It was an lntegra]L|«urt 
of a university's, functions. • / ' / y 

The working party had no dlfficulty;4n attrecing about this, bi^r readily 
recognized that such general Izatij^tfs/rjsqtjfay more precise definition. 

In the first place. It woulcI^^^usiojiKW^ that all universities 

could play an equd part In actlv^^-operflftlm, and the fact was that many 
of them remained more or lesj^Jpfsidc the present Intema^onal es^changes 
and programmes, Even iny^^se cases, however, they^cclved Innume- 
rable outside contributlons^or their own activities, and^ould only function 
effectively by drawing x^v\^\y from the common fmmtaip^ knowledge ^ 
and culture. They wcwT involved in co-operatlo|r ^xCKi they dJ^ not ^ 
realize it. Just as Mopilfcur Joyrdain wrote ^x^^LyiX. was Imp9rttot fojr 
them to realize this,yttnd become more consctftt^ly aware of what they, 
owed to co-operation^ and thus be prepared,^ cultivate the Ujifemational 
spirit more Intensively within their own^clncts — what n^gpt be tehncd 
university intemationiUlsm. f ^ / 

It had been argued that universities should seek to Jmhe most interna- 
tional JJ^^all institutions within a given country, apd If this axiom were 
" generally accepted, many universities would do^tless find it easier to 
obtain funds for Inflernatlonal co-operation fronrtheir governments, or at 
least create a more open attitude towards it^ The internationalism of a 
university should not be yieasured neccssarll^y the nuir^ber of nationalities 
represented in its academic staff imd ani^g its studeriTtl^jV Primarily thfs 
wastji attitude of mind, and a coi^emjor thinking and lining In terms of a 
world where new communlc^atlons We creating a new unity even while 
they revealed its diversity. The working party readfiy agreed that many 
universities In developing Vouiilrip* should devqte their essential resources 
ta^national tasks. But it wSs vital for them to preserve and dev^elop the 
International spirit, and. to make every effort ttTglve their students know- 
ledge ot foreign languages and foreign cultures. 

Universities in developed countries, the working party felt, and as It had 
Insisted in all its discussions, should encotftage more active, more carefully- 
planned and more-deeply-integrated Intemajllondl activities In every sphere 
ot their work- ' 
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It agreed also that university co-operation should not be limited to 
activities within universities only, iftore and more, universities wore co- 
operating with other educational institutions, with governmental, industrial 
and cultural l^odies and could act as intennediaries in bringing these into 
contact with similar institutions in other countries (for example, In practical 
terms, in flnding places in industry for foreign visitors or in arranging the 
restraining of secondary school teachers). 

Finally, some members of the working paAy recalled that the intoma- 
tioniwspirit involved not only co-operation in common tasks, but also the 
shared determination of nniversities to j-esist the oppression, hostility and 
deliberate misunderstandings which some of them faced in their relations 
with the gov<?mments 61 their countries. Universities by deflnition were 
strongholdlP of the critical spirit, but some of them felt very isolated in their 
struggles and might well abandon all resistance to unjustifled govemmentoJ 
interference if they were not given moral support, Intomatidnal solidarity 
in fact seemed greater among students^since they were not so tied to the 
established order— *than it was in any other sector of academic life. This 
was perhaps a fiel^ in which students were setting an example to the institu- 
tions which tau^t them. 
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